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From The Magazine of American History. 


COMMODORE MATTHEW CALBRAITH PERRY—A TYPICAL 
AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICER. 
BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


The life of the subject of this 
sketch is interesting for the fol- 
lowing excellent reasons :— 

1. While yet a lad, he was ac- 
tive as a naval officer in the war 
of 1812. 

2. He chose the location of the 
first free black settlement in Li- 
beria. 

3. He was to the end of his life 
one of the leading educators of 
the United States Navy. 

4. He was the father of our 
steam navy. 

5. He first demonstrated the ef- 
ficiency of the ram as a weapon of 
offense in naval warfare. 

6. He founded the naval ap- 
prenticeship system. 

Y. He was an active instrument 
in assisting to extirpate the for- 
eign slave trade on the coast of 
Africa. 

8. He commanded in 1847 the 


largest squadron which up to that 
date had ever assembled under the 
American flag in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The naval battery man- 
ned by his pupils in gunnery de- 
cided the fate of Vera Cruz, and 
the fleet’s presence enabled Scott’s 
army to reach the capital. 

9. His final triumph was the 
opening of Japan to the world,— 
one of the three single events in 
American History,—the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the 
Arbitration of the Alabama claims 
being the other two,—which have 
had the greatest influence upon 
the world at large. 

Justice has never yet been fully 
done to the memory of this illus- 
trious son of Rhode Island, and 
faithful servant of the United 
States. The dramatic incidents 
of war are apt to impress the 
popular mind more profoundly, 
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and rouse the national imagina- 
tion to intenser interest, than ge- 
nius in diplomacy, statesmanship, 
skill in invention, or undramatic 
professional work. The canvas 
and the bronze, medal and nation- 
al currency, multiplied biography 
and the orator’s rhetoric keep 
alive the memory of the battle 
scenes in which Commodere Oliver 
Hazard Perry figured so bravely 
and well; but the deeds of the 
equally illustrious and, as I think, 
greater brother rest untrumpeted 
in the dusty pigeon-holes and se- 
pulchre-like archives of the Navy 
Department at Washington. The 
grandeur of a victory won with- 
out the firing of a shot or the loss 
of a life impresses only the reflec- 
tive few. 

Hence the fame of Commodore 
Matthew Calbraith Perry has been 
overshadowed by that of the hero 
of Lake Erie, whose name is not 
infrequently confounded with that 
of his brother; the two are in 
many minds supposed to be one. 
Index-makers entangle and con- 
fuse the pair, treating them as 
Shakespeare’s two Dromios, or as 
Siamese twins, unduly lengthen- 
ing one life, and prematurely in- 
troducing the other upon the stage 
of history. Several biographies 
of Oliver Hazard Perry have been 
written; none of Matthew Cal- 
braith Perry has yet appeared. 
The collection of materials for the 
last-named work has been a labor 
of love with the writer of this 
sketch, who in a tongue other 
than his own has heard the name 
of Matthew Calbraith Perry spoken 
reverently and with enthusiasm, 
as the moral liberator of a nation: 
and can testify to the tenderness 
with which his memory is cherish- 
ed in Japan, as well 'as in Africa 
and America. 

It is a remarkable fact that two 
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of the most pronounced triumphs of 
American diplomacy,—the open- 
ing of Japan and Corea, after the 
envoys of many nations had failed, 
—were achieved by purely naval 
officers, —Commodores M. C. Perry 
and R. W. Shufeldt. 

Matthew C. Perry, justly called 
the father of the American steam 
navy, and known the world 
over as the sailor-diplomat who 
opened Japan, was a typical Amer- 
ican naval officer. The word 
“type,” as defined by Webster, 
signifies ‘‘the aggregate of char- 
acteristic qualities,” or ‘‘that 
which is representative.” What- 
ever is typical, therefore, com- 
bines the essentials of a type. The 
American naval officer’s character- 
istics are, we consider, thorough- 
ness of professional education, ca- 
pacity for details and universals, 
knowledge of men and of govern- 
ments, the combination of the in- 
dependent with the codperative 
spirit, alertness to the needs of 
the times, together with the grand 
old virtues of patriotism, man- 
liness, courage, coolness and skill. 
Our distinguished subject possess- — 
ed all these. He came of Devon- 
shire English stock on the pater- — 
nal, and Scotch-Irish stock on the 
maternal side. His ancestor in 
the sixth degree was Edward Per-— 
ry, born in 1630. Well educated, — 
he became a Quaker preacher, 
whom the Spirit often moved. 
Suffering annoyances if not perse- 
cution under Cromwell’s govern-— 
ment, he helped, by emigrating to 
America, in what a certain writer 
has called ‘‘ The Quaker Invasion 
of Massachusetts.” Settling at 
Plymouth, he married the daugh- 
ter of Edmund Freeman, the as- 
sistant-governor of the colony. In 
crossing the ocean, however,—if 
we may mix such contradictory 
metaphors as fire and water,—he 
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leaped from the frying-pan into 
the fire, for Massachusetts soon 
gave him a hot reception. He was 
an unusually militant Broadbrim, 
and in 1576 retaliated upon his 
persecutors, by writing ‘‘a railing 
accusation against the court of 
Plymouth,” copies of which are 
still preserved, and for which he 
was heavily fined. Here, we behold 
the fountain-head of that stream 
of irrepressible fighting quality so 
often manifested on ship and 
shore, in war and in politics, and 
last exhibited by our young Long 
Island Congressman, Perry Bel- 
mont, a grandson of the Commo- 
dore. 

Banished from Massachusetts, 
the son of Edward Perry emigrat- 
ed to Rhode Island, in company 
with Roger Williams, and _ pur- 
chased land near South Kingston. 
From the first, friendship was se- 
cured with the Indians; and one 
of the faithful aborigines served 
with Commodore Oliver H. Perry, 
losing his life at Lake Erie. The 
original farm still remains in pos- 
session of the family, and near the 
site of the rebuilt homestead is 
the ancestral cemetery. 

The father of the two Commo- 
dores was Christopher Raymond 
Perry, who was born December 4, 
1761. He served during the Rev- 
olution -as a volunteer in the 
Kingston Reds, and on the Mifflin, 
an American privateer, which was 
captured, and he, with the crew, 
lodged in the Jersey prison ship 
at New York. Fortunately escap- 
ing from the floating coffin, he 
served as soon as his health allow- 
ed on-board. the Governor Trum- 
bull, commanded by Captain James 
Nicholson, and again on a priva- 
teer, which was taken by a British 
_ frigate while off the English coast. 
He was sent to Ireland as a prison- 
er, and held for eighteen months. 
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This proved a blessing in dis- 
guise, for during that period he 
met his future wife, the mother 
of many heroes. He first saw the 
young lady, Miss Sarah Alexander, 
of Newry, County Down, during 
his parole, and was much impress- 
ed by her spirit and beauty. 
Reaching America by way of the 
West Indies and Charleston, he 
made a voyage to Ireland as the 
mate of a ship. On the return 
trip in 1784, Miss Alexander, then 
an orphan girl sixteen years of age, 
took passage on the same ship to 
visit an uncle in Philadelphia. She 
came under the care of a Mr. Cal- 
braith, whose son, a little boy 
named Matthew, was a great fa- 
vorite with the Irish lassie. On 
the long voyaye, there was time 
for friendship to ripen into love, 
and that time was well improved. 
On their arrival in the City of 
Brotherly Love, they were met by 
Doctor Benjamin Rush with the 
news of her uncle’s death, and so 
the young couple, Christopher 
Raymond Perry and Sarah Alex- 
ander, were married at once, and 
removed to the Perry farm in 
Rhode Island. 

From this marriage have des- 
cended probably more naval of- 
ficers than from any one Amer- 
ican connection, that of the Ni- 
cholsons alone excepted. Of the 
eight children were three daugh- 
ters :—Anna, became the wife of 
Commodore George Rodgers, kill- 
ed in Charleston Harbor, 1863. 
Another married Dr. Butler, of 
South Carolina, the father of Mat- 
thew Calbraith Butler, United 
States Senator; and the third re- 
mained single. Of the sons, Oliver 
Hazard was the hero of Lake Hrie. 
James Alexander, who was in the 
boat with his older brother, the 
Commodore, when crossing from 
the St. Lawrence to the Niagara, 
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had his hat pierced and a curl of 
his hair cut off by bullets. He was 
drowned at Valparaiso in 1821, 
while trying to rescue a companion. 
The fourth and fifth sons, Nathan- 
iel and Raymond, were both naval 
officers. 

Matthew was the third son in 
this decidedly naval family. Their 
father being away at sea most of 
the time, holding the rank of Cap- 
tain in the American navy, their 
training fell upon the young mo- 
ther, and sublimely did she fulfil 
her charge. Those who knew her in 
later life speak of her as a ‘‘ Spar- 
tan mother,” ‘‘a grand old lady.” 
Her ancestry was Scotch. She was 
descended from Sir William Wal- 
lace, and was proud of it. Having 
emigrated to North Ireland, her 
people, though Protestants, were 
involved*in the Irish rebellion in 
Cromwell’s time. In her child- 
hood she had often listened to ac- 
counts of the battles which had 
taken place on her native soil, and 
now, as a mother, she loved to re- 
count them again to her children. 
Believing that her people were the 
bravest in the world, she fired the 
minds of her own boys with the 
ineradical passion of patriotism, 
and a thirst for the display of 
valor, while at the same time 
training them to the severest vir- 
tue, purest motives, a love for lit- 
erature, and a reverence for sacred 
things. The habit which Matthew 
C. Perry had of reading his Bible 
through once during every cruise, 
and his fondness for the English 
classics, were created at his mo- 
ther’s knee. 

The circumstances of Mrs. Per- 
ry’s death were interesting and 
tragic. In 1821, while living at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, at which 
her son-in-law, Commodore Geo. 
W. Rodgers, was then second in 
command, there were hundreds of 
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Irishmen employed, who, on St. 
Patrick’s Day, were accustomed 
to serenade the commanding of- 
ficers. The news of the death of 
her son James had come but a few 
hours before, and this time, for- 
getting what day it was, and pros- 
trated with grief, the aged lady 
was in her room over the piazza. 
The Irish bands usually made 
their approach playing the most 
rollicking airs; but hearing of the 
mother’s loss, they approached 
quietly and with muffled tread un- 
til near the piazza. Suddenly the 
united bands burst forth in the 
Coronach,—the Irish death wail. 
The shock was too great. She fell 
insensible to the floor, following 
three of her five sons in death. 
Surely, of such mothers our coun- 
try may well be proud, and our 
prayer be for many more. - 
Matthew Calbraith Perry was 
born at Newport, April 10, 1794. 
In the matter of his birthday, the 
encyclopedias are as divergent as 
seven Dutch weathercocks, four 
pointing to Newport and three to 
Kingston; but the family Bible, 
now in possession of Mrs. August 
Belmont, has given us our data. 
He was named after Matthew Cal- 
braith, his mother’s little friend. 
When about ten years old, the 
future Commodore was visited by 
his namesake, who, being delight- 
ed with the boy, prophesied some 
of the greatness actually attained. 
Calbraith was the familiar home- 
name for the eager child. who 
loved so much to iook upon the 
sea, and whose especial delight 
was to gaze at the gaily-decked 
packet boat which once a year set 


out from Newport to Providence, — 


carrying the Governor from one 
capital to the other. 

There was much in the social 
atmosphere and historical associa- 
tions of Newport, at the opening 
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of this century, to nourish the 
ambition and fire the imagination 
of an impressible lad. Out in the 
bay lay the hulk of the famous 
ship Hndeavor, in which Captain 
Cook had cireumnavigated the 
globe and observed the transit of 
Venus. Hither had tarried Dean, 
afterward Bishop, Berkeley, whose 
prophecy, ‘‘ Westward the course 
of empire takes its way,” was ful- 
filled by Perry, even across the 
Pacific to Japan. Here, too, had 
come the first American bishop, 
Seabury, visiting the Perry home, 
seeing Matthew Calbraith, and 
giving Episcopal confirmation to 
Oliver Hazard. Besides living at 
Newport, several of his boyhood’s 
years were spent in such places as 
\ Westerly, Warren, and the then 
courtly town of Tower Hill, from 
which the blue sea, dotted with 
white-winged ships, and full of 
mystery and fascination, was ever 
visible. Few incidents of Mat- 
thew’s boyhood are preserved, for 
- nearly all of those who knew the 
lad have ‘‘joined the majority,” 
and one who seeks now is a gene- 
ration too late. 

On the 1st of March, 1809, be- 
ing then but fifteen years of age, 
our hero was appointed midship- 
man, and took his first cruise in 
the schooner Revenge. Later, un- 
der Commodore John Rodgers, he 
began his three years’ training on 
the frigate President, amid the 
dangers that beset our commerce 
from insolent British cruisers, 
charged with the boarding of our 
ships and the impressment of our 
seamen. All five of the Perry 
brothers served in the war which 
broke out in 1812. In 1813 Mat- 
thew was made a lieutenant, and 
served the next year with Decatur 
during eight months, He was in 
“the affair of the President and 
Little Belt,” and in the chase of 
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the Belvidera, when ‘the first 
hostile shot afloat” in 1812 was 
fired by Rodgers. He was slightly 
wounded by the bursting of a can- 
non. Under such masters, it is 
no wonder that he became “a 
typical American naval officer.’ 
There was no Naval Academy in 
those days, all the training was on 
board ship, and the chaplain was 
both schoolmaster and_ professor- 
extraordinary. From the first, 
however, Perry became proficient 
in science and literature as well as 
in technical naval art, and to the 
end of his life, not only was his 
thirst for knowledge insatiable, 
but he was ever known to be one 
of the foremost naval men of the 
age. 

Here let me remark that while 
many Americans may find their 
impressions of the greatness of 
our country in the contemplation 
of its material resources or vast- 
ness of territory, I confess that in 
the quality of her greatness and 
the grandeur of her history as re- 
vealed in the naval archives at 
Washington,—where are preserved 
the letters of Rodgers, Nicholson, 
Bainbridge, Hull, Decatur, and 
the names of our naval captains, 
from the Revolution to the present 
day,—I have found more to stir 
the soul, and take augury for the 
future. It gives one a vivid sense 
of our national glory to look upon 
these time-stained autographs 
which make history so real. 

On the 14th of December, 1814, 
Lieutenant Matthew C. Perry was 
married to Miss Jane Slidell, a 
young lady then seventeen years 
old, a daughter of a prominent 
merchant in New York, and sister 
to the Hon. John Slidell, after- 
wards United States Senator from 
Louisiana. The children by this 
marriage were seven,—four daugh- 
ters and three sons,—of whom 
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three daughters are still living, 
Sarah, wife of Colonel R. S. Rod- 
gers, of Maryland; Caroline Shi- 
dell, wife of August Belmont of 
New York; and Isabella Bolton, 
wife of George Tiffany of Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

The war of 1812 over, the young 
officer was detached for duty at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard; and in 
1819, during which year his father 
and brother Oliver died, he went 
on the Cyane to Africa, the vessel 
being sent by our Government to 
assist the American Colonization 
Society to make their first settle- 
ment in Liberia. Finding the 
colony at Sherbro Island, near 
Sierra Leone, in a sickly condi- 
tion and the climate deadly, Perry 
chose Mesurado, a healthier loca- 
tion. Captain Stockton and Dr. 
Ayres, the United States Agent, 
afterwards confirmed the choice 
of site, and transferred the settlers 
thither. Thus began Liberia; and 
Monrovia, named after President 
Monroe, was soon after founded. 
From 1822 to 1825, Lieutenant 
Perry cruised in the schooner 
Shark in the West Indies after the 
pirates, which in those days threat- 
sened our commerce, even up to 
our city wharves. American ship- 
building was then in its glory, and 
our men-of-war were the equals of 
any in the world. The old North 
Carolina, which now lies a colos- 
sal hulk at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, looking to us lke a cross 
between Noah’s Ark and a grain 
elevator, was then anew ‘‘ seventy- 
five” gun ship, a superb sight 
when at sea, under full sail. She 
carried over a hundred cannon, 
and her broadsides were the heavi- 
est then fired by any ship of war. 
Perry was her first heutenant and 
executive officer. He served also 
as Commodore Rodgers’ fleet cap- 
tain in the Mediterranean, and all 
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who remember Perry know what 
a disciplinarian he was, while yet 
no one accuses him of being a 
martinet. Brusque in his man- 
ners, he yet had a kindly heart. 
At home again, he spent the years 
1828 and 1829 at Charleston, South 
Carolina, and at Boston, on shore 
duty. 

Placed in command of the Con- 
cord, in 1830, he carried John 
Randolph to Europe. Being thus 
loyally the servant of his country, 
he had nothing further to do with 
that piece of diplomatic jobbery 
which cost the United States many 
thousands of wasted dollars. We 
sent a minister to Russia, who, 
after falling on his knees to the 
Czarina, spent ten days in Russia 
and a year and a half in England. 
Between the captain and the en- 
voy no love was lost. On his re- 
turn Perry was made a master- 
commandant and founded the 
Brooklyn Naval Lyceum, which 
has done much 
standard of professional culture 
in the navy, and is still in honor- 
able existence. He declined the 
command of the Pacific Exploring 
Expedition, as he wished to per- 
fect the scheme of a naval ap- 
prenticeship system which he was 
finally enabled to carry out, and 
which in substance remains,—a. 
most excellent provision for sup- 
plying native-born lads to the na- 
val service. 

Perry was one of the first officers 
in the United States navy to give 
himself to the study and complete 
mastery of the application of steam 
to naval vessels, and their tactics 
in action. He superintended the 
building of our first war steamer, 
the Fulton, and organized her 
staff of naval engineers. He also 
organized and was given command 
of the school of gunnery at Sandy 
Hook, and under his supervision 
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a number of young officers were 
trained to be scientific artillerists, 
equal, it may be safely said, to any 
others in the world. The utmost 
precision was reached in the use 
of shell guns, the fruits of which 
were seen in the arming of our 
ships with guns having the power 
of horizontal shell fire, and the 
superb practice shown ten years 
later at Vera Cruz. Perry was a 
man of advanced ideas, at home 
in the forefront of science and in- 
vention as well as their applica- 
tion. He sometimes tried the 
temper of inventors who lived in 
the clouds and fed on azure, yet 
he gave all, however visionary, a 
fair chance, for he believed in 
constant progress. He foresaw the 
necessity of rifle ordnance and 
armor, and actually anticipated 
the idea of sinking a ship by pro- 
pulsion. 

It was a trivial incident that 
revealed to him the possibilty of 
restoring the rostrum to the ship’s 
prow and reproducing the old tri- 
reme’s chief weapon in modern 
warfare. While on her way to 
Sandy Hook, in New York Bay, 
the fulton came into glancing 
collision with a schooner. The 
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tremendous damage done by ac- 
cident at an angle, suggested what 
might be accomplished by a blow 
amidships under a full head of 
steam, were the prow of a war 
steamer armed with an iron beak. 
After an inquiry into the respon- 
sibility of the accident, Perry set 
himself to. work to demonstrate 
mathematically the force of im- 
pact possessed by a steam ram. 
He forwarded his suggestion in a 
paper to the department. It was 
pigeon-holed, and it was forgotten 
that an American officer ever sug- 
gested it. Yet this was twenty- 
five years before La (Gloire was 
launched. He also studied the 
laws of the tides and the best me- 
thods of scientific hghthouses, and 
in 1839 was sent on a special mis- 
sion to Hurope to examine into 
steam tactics, gunnery, lights, re- 
flectors, and steam appliances. In 
England he met Lady Franklin, 
and, in France, Fresnel and Louis 
Philippe. On his return, at Per- 
ry’s suggestion, the lights on Nave 
sink Highlands were erected. It 
is those lights which the traveler 
last looks upon as he crosses the 
ocean to Europe. 


(To be continued.) 


MY SAINT JOHN. 


‘“Wud yer riv’rince come an’ 
see a mon what’s dyin’?” 

The speaker, who had come to 
the basement door of a city clergy- 
man’s house, was one of the worst 
bedraggled women off Blackwell’s 
Island. Her voice was as husky 
and weak in tone as it was strong 
with the smell of whiskey. Her 
face was a cold and villainous one, 
—only that at first glance; but a 
second discovered the slightest 
trace of anxiety, just enough to 


suggest that her woman’s nature 
was not entirely burned out, and 
that some sparks of sympathy, 
may be of love, for somebody, still 
glowed among its ashes. In the 
back basement of a filthy tenement 
house the old hag, who had pre- 
ceded the visitor, welcomed him 
to what only the evident fact 
would warrant calling a human 
habitation. What had once been 
a kitchen pantry was now con- 
verted into achamber, where there 
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lay a man, about sixty years of 
age, of hard, yet rather intelligent, 
countenance, and the shrunken 
remnant of a once powerful body. 
Starvation was evidently accelerat- 
ing the work of hasty consump- 
tion. 

An inquiry if he had no friends 
brought the response :— 

“‘Plinties on ’em whin ye can 
go till ’em, an’ there’s a bit in yer 
pocket for a drink. All the b’ys 
longshore knows ole John; but 
missin’s not mindin’, an’ no one 
but yersil’ an’ the ole woman’s 
acrost the doorsill for four days 
an’ nights. They says till thim- 
s’il’s, ‘May’s how the ole cove’s 
shipped agin’, *though it’s know- 
in’ they are that me hulk’s aground 
agin the graveyard.” 

Daily visits to him while he 
“kept afloat,” and the little com- 
forts which were brought him, 
soon established the utmost fami- 
harity between John ‘‘and his riv’- 
rince.” Perhaps both felt that the 
difference was slight between the 
real humanity which buttoned it- 
self in broadcloth and that which 
was wrapped in the pauper’s 
blanket. 

Of his early life John could give 
no very clear account. Of his an- 
cestors he said: ‘They niver took 
no ’sponsibility for me, an’ I niver 
felt no ’sponsibility for askin’ 
afther thim.” ‘To the best of his 
belief, in his voyage into this 
world he ‘‘made port” in Eng- 
land. While a mere child, he fell 
into the grip of that stern law of 
the ‘‘ survival of the fittest,” and, 
_ being fit for nothing on land, took 
to the sea. For nearly half a cen- 
tury he had drifted about the 
world, seeing only the lowest forms 
of civilization, among that mor- 
ally amphibious population along 
the wharves of seaports, which 
may be said to live half the time 
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in this world and half in hell. 
Ship law, under shadow of the 
yard-arm and cat-o’-nine-tails, was 
his highest code of morals, and 


dread of death his highest attain- | 


ment in religion. 

It was this last characteristic 
which led him to send for the 
clergyman. He knew almost noth- 
ing of the doctrines of the Bible. 
and said honestly, ‘‘ I’m no praste’s 
mon, an’ no Protistant naither,— 
I’m jist a poor soul what’s a-dyin’.” 

John’s interest ‘‘in the Book” 
was first caught by the reading of 
Dayid’s description of a storm at 
sea. 

‘“*The man what wrote that, sir, 
foller’d the sea. Was he a cap- 
tin?” 

Upon being assured that the 
Psalmist was first a shepherd boy, 
then a soldier and a king, but 
never a sailor, he declared, ‘‘ Ah! 
mister, yer much larnin’ decaives 
ye; for ye see there’s ividence in’s 
manner 0’ spaich that ’im what 
wrote it was a sailor lad, or may’s 
like a ’venturer on the wather. 
Now list! ‘Their soul’s milted 
because 0’ trouble.’ It’s it ’zactly. 
T’se niver frighted in the storm; 
but me soul’s jist milted mony’s 
the time. ‘At their wits’ ind!’ 
an’ ‘Cry till the Loard!’ Ye see, 
mister, I didn’ know nothin’ ’bout 
the Loard, an’ ay’ tol’ ’m to damn 
me oftin, because I did’n b’laive 
ther’ was ony Loard. But when 
the soul’s milted, ye ’opes as ’ow 
ther’ may be a Loard lookin’ after 
yez in the storm, but not thinkin’ 
it worth’s while to be a-follerin’ 0’ 
ye whin yez only foolin’ an’ pro- 
fanin’, an’ don’t mane what yez 
sayin’.” 

From that time David was treat- 


ed with all the confidence of an ~ 


intimate friend by John, who was 
ready to hear what the ‘‘seafarin’ 
king had to say. 


| 
| 
' 
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Another biblical acquaintance 
was introduced to the sick man in 
a similar manner by the reading 
of the story of St. Paul’s ship- 
wreck. It happened that John 
had often ‘fared ‘long’ that same 
north coast of the Mediterranean, 
and been ‘‘driven up and down 
in Adria.” Once he had expected 
the ship to go to pieces at the base 
of the Taurus. His manner be- 
came tragic as, with wild tones 
and gesticulation, losing himself 
in actual mania with the vividness 
of his remembrance or the morbid- 
ness of his imagination, he de- 
scribed an awful night off Sicily. 
““We driv through the blackness, 
an’ the white foam was like divils’ 
fingers a-reachin’ out 0’ it; divils 
a-roarin’ in the timpist an’ a- 
scraichin’ in the riggin’; but there 
} must ha’ bin a hangel somewhere, 
} for in the mornin’ the ship stood 
) as livilas therisin’ sunbame. But, 
) mister, me ole craft’s goin’ down 
| this time. An’ was ye arnist when 
_ ye said a hangel would git on board 
) o’ me now likes? Loard o’ mercy, 
| sind th’ hangel, for John’s at’s 
| wits’ ind!” ‘ 
| From exhaustion the poor fellow 
; fell back in unconsciousness upon 
| the pillow. After this he was al- 
) ways anxious to ‘“‘hear a bit 0’ 

what said the lad what saved the 
ship,” meaning St. Paul. 

In response to the reading, 
““Not one doeth good, no, not 
one,” he confessed that he had 
been a bad man. 

im *‘But, why’s the not, sir? Ye 
can’t make posies grow in ship’s 
ballust, an’ sailor lads ain’t saints 
nat’ral like. But, mister, Pll no 
bemane mesil’ before ye, for though 
I’m no good un, it’s honest I am 
whin I testifies till ye that John 
niver sthiffened nobody what 
wasn’t worser nor ’m; but alack! 
yer Davy an yer Pauel wud niver 
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let that count agin’ a ship’s lad.” 

But John could not feel self- 
complacent. ‘*‘D’ye know what 
troubles me? It’s a-thinkin’ of 
that sailor king and t’other lad, 
as clane souls in this wicked worl’ 
as yon sun-peep on the dirty floor, 
an’ the one 0’ ’ema-sayin’, ‘Mesin’s 
iver afore me,’ an’ t’oter sayn’, ‘I’m 
no more clane nor a dead corpus, 
than a body o’ death; an’ all 
acause them gem’men had geen 
likes it was the face 0’ God! an’ 
maybes how I’ll see the face o’ 
God, too? an’ maybes how He’s a- ° 
lookin’ at me now, an’ a-readin’ 
me log, and a takin’ off me flesh, 
so he’s to git a look clane through 
me soul.” 

The visitor quoted the Bible 
promises of forgiveness to such as 
are sorry for and confess their 
sins. 

“Sorry for ’em! But divil was 
I sorry for ’em when I did ’em, 
’an I feel kind o’ mane to say as 
how’s I’m sorry for ’em now, when 
I can’t do’em no more. Mayhap, 
mister, if that in the bottle there 
’ud make me stout an handy the 
morrow, I’d no be sorry for ’em. 
Aw don’t the Loard know that 
John don’t know hissil’ when he 
says as how’s he’s sorry? O Loard! 
is it sorry or feard I am? An’ 
confess ’em? How ’ud that dif- 
frince the Almighty? He knows 
em alriddy. Doesn’t Davy say he 
did ’em ‘in Thy sight’? Ay, ay, 
sir. He saw ’em plainer nor did I 
mesil’, An’ whyfore confess em? 
’T would be like sinnin’ ’em over 
agin to tell ’em. I’ll no confess 
em, the dirty, bloody things! Vl 
no think o’ ’em. But what’s it 
I’m sayin’? Ill no think o’ ’em? 
Alack! they think thimsil’s into 
me. They’re likes to the crew 0’ 
dead men, with dead faces a-starin’ 
out o’ the riggin’, an’ up from the 
hatches, an’ a-blinkin’ in the ship- 
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lights, an’ a moanin’ down in t’h 
hold—allers there ! 

““T don’t mind a confession till 
ye, yer riv’rince, for though yer a 
*holy perfishon, ye’s got, may be, 
a sin o’ yer own, an’ wadn’t be too 
hard-thoughted on a sailor lad. 
Oh, it’s a long wake o’ sins John’s 
got behin’ *1m, an’ it don’t die 
down like, but stays there a-mark- 
in’ me cruise. I can see it (nap- 
ping it with his finger pointing to 
the walls) like a great white sar- 
‘pint, lyin’ across both the great 
seas, an’ kinkin’ itsil’ up into ivry 
port Liver dropped anchor in. An’ 
th’ Loard’s a-lookin’ at it too. Ye 
says th’ Loard will forgie me? Na! 
na! It’s not raison He will. Isn’t 
th’ Loard juster nor me? But ’m 
no so bad a mon as iver to forgie 
mesil’, an how’s th’ Loard 0’ good- 
niss goin to forgie John? I thank 
yer riv’rince for yer intintion to 
comfort a poor feller, but ye can’t 
be manin’ it; it’s not raison-hke.” 

An explanation of the doctrine 
of salvation through Christ, ending 
with a quotation from the Psalm, 
‘‘As far as the east is from the 
west, so far hath He removed our 
transgressions from us,” brought 
David into temporary disrepute 
with the sick man. ‘But that 
sailor king was no’ much of a sail- 
or. He niver wint aroun’ the ’arth, 
or he’d niver said nothin’ ’bout the 
far o’ th’ aste an’ th’ wist. Ye cud 
no measure th’ far that’s betwixt 
*em wi all th’ longitudes, than y’d 
fathom th’ ocean dipth wi’ th’ log- 
lines% 

The next day, however, he ac- 
costed his visitor with,—‘‘ I’ve 
thought all th’ night ’bout th’ aste 
an’ the wist. That Davy was a 
mighty navigator, sure. I axes 
pardon for suspicionin’ ’im. An’ 
thim words o’ his has sailed all 
’roun’ me soul. Let me ’splain till 
yez th’ aste an’ wist. D’ye list? 
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Th’ fastest ship what iver cut 
water, crowdin’ her sails wi’ harri- 
cane abame, or wi’ stame or the 
divil in her biler, startin’ in th’ 
aste ’ud niver come till th’ wist. 
Th’ wist’s a ’orizon what’s allers 
a-recadin’ an’ regadin’ as ye goes 
afther it. 

‘Now list till I makes known 
till yez Captin Davy, his manin. 
John’s sins is like th’ wist, all a- 
flamin rid, as whin sun’s goin’ 
down, scarlet-like as ye rid yister- 
day; an’ John’s th’ ship a-drivin’ 
afther ’em with’s conscience a- 
thumpin’ an’ all his soul a-creakin; 
but th’ Loard o’mercy’s a-drivin’ 
?em away! an’ by’n by he’ll plump 
?em down out o’ John’s sight for- 
iver an’ iver. I think, mister, as 
how’s it was th’ hangel told me 
that manin’ last night, whin th’ 
ole woman was sleepin’, an’ th’ ile 
was gone; for it seemed day-like, | 
an’ th’ quiet, wi’ not a rat a gnaw- 
in’, was spacheful like. May be I 
dramed it. But mightn’t.dyin’ be 
dramin’? Now, yer riv’rince, ony 
time ye sees I’m onaisy an fright- 
ed, jist say till me, ‘ Aste an’ wist! 
John aste an’ wist! For some- 
times thim sins comes a-rushin’ on 
me like seas astern, an’ I anchored 
like wi’ me bad feelin’ an’ can’t} 
ride ’em, an’, as th’ captin says, 
‘All th’ billows goes over me.’} 
Then I thinks, ‘Taint seas like} 
John; it’s aste an’ wist like!’ an’ 
I falls to dramin’ agin.” 

John had still a great trouble. 
He could not overcome the natural 
shrinking from death. 

“Yer riv’rince, I don’t want to 
die!” 

The clergyman talked to him of 
the resurrection, and reminded) 
him of the promise in the Book of 
Revelation : ‘I will write upon 
him My new Name.” And ‘ His 
(God’s) Name shall be in their 
foreheads.” 


| John’s face emerged from the 
jblankets: ‘‘Say that agin, mis- 
‘ter!’ And, after a few moments’ 
jpause: ““Wud ye mind haulin’ 
‘through that agin?” 

A deep light seemed to fill his 
isunken eyes, as if his whole soul 
‘was condensed in them. The harsh 
features relaxed into something 
very like beauty. A little super- 
‘stition would have seen a light 
‘overspreading the features and the 
halo about the head. The clergy- 
man saw neither of these; but 
thought of them, and thought, 
too, of the title which is prefixed 
to the story—‘‘My Saint John.” 

In a few moments the man came 
out of his rhapsody, and in a voice 


Times are changed, and the 
ships, too, are changed since the 
13th of December, 1577, when Sir 
\Francis Drake sailed from Ply- 
mouth Sound for the first voyage 
round the world with five ships, 
in all 275 tons! 

_ Strange tales are related of for- 
mer days. In ‘‘ Liberty Fields” 
too much liberty was taken; on 
lone occasion, in Pembroke Street, 
Devonport, a black seaman actual- 
ly bit off the nose of a white sea- 
man. The black seaman was taken 
to the hospital to be cured, and, as 
tradition saith, everything turned 
ut much more happily than might 
have been expected. The poor 
seamstress girl who found the piece 
of the black seaman’s nose lying 
in the gutter on the following 
morning, forthwith conveyed it to 
its rightful owner. The seaman 
was so grateful for the kind atten- 
tion of the poor seamstress that, 
as in duty bound, even although 
the girl had no special charms to 
recommend her, he asked her to 
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which itself told of the elation of 
his thoughts: ‘*?’m goin’, thin, 
intil the nixt worl’ like’s a new- 
born baby; an’ God He’s me Fa- 
ther; an’ He’ll christen me wi’ a 
new name, an’ He’ll name me 
afther Hissil’ jist as if I’d niver 
lived afore; an’ naither th’ saints 
nor divils’ll know nothin’ o’ ole 
John an’ his sins.” 

He raised himself with the rem- 
nant of his fast failing strength, 
and, lifting both arms, cried out, 
as if passing into the vision, ‘‘ Oh, 
but that’s glorious! that’s glo- 
rious! I thank me God!” and fell 
back upon the pillow in sheer 
exhaustion.—Parish Visitor. 


OUR BLUE JACKETS IN 1885. 


marry him, which she agreed to 
do. 

But all adventures did not end 
so happily. Another black sea- 
man,—a cook in a line-of-battle 
ship,—our chronigler relates, had 
been on long voyages for seven 
years. When he returned to Ply- 
mouth Sound he received all his 
pay and perquisites besides, so 
that he found himself the 


Possessor of £3,000. 


Before three weeks were over he 
had succeeded in spending all, and 
died of want and starvation. Such 
was the reckless extravagance 
sometimes practised. And deadly 
feuds between seamen and soldiers 
were then of frequent occurrence. 
Now they sing, ‘‘ cheerfully, fear- 


lessly, on we go, shoulder to: 
shoulder, to meet the foe.” 
Without exaggeration, there 


must have been sometimes, in Dey- 
onport, for instance, a good deal 
of confusion when the ships came 
home, and the large masses of 
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slate and huge blocks of limestone 
that lay unused in the streets dur- 
ing the earler half of this century 
presented formidable obstacles of 
another kind to order. These last 
are now ranged in the most exact 
manner to form the fortifications 
of the town, and the flinging of a 
cart in the air in Fore Street is 
now an unheard-of amusement. 

Unprejudiced observers unani- 
mously agree that Miss Weston’s 
work among seamen at Devon- 
port, Portsmouth, Sheerness, and 
other naval ports, and on board 
Her Majesty’s ships, has had much 
to do with the improvement in 
the Navy of late years. Her halls 
_ are the favorite resort of seamen 
and marines, and surely the boys 
of H. M. Training Ships look on 
the ‘‘ Rest” as a home, for we find 
that 1,000 in one day may volun- 
tarily be found there. Let us 
glance at some evenings’ enter- 
tainments, such as may be found 
either at Devonport or Ports- 
mouth. 

The Hall is cleared of seats, 
tables are ranged around for the 
reception and display of curios 
from the air above, from the sea 
below, and from every part of this 
round world on which we live. 
Willing hands and willing hearts 
of seamen, returned only 24 hours 
before from the Congo, or from 
old ‘‘ Father Nile, or from Tokio, 
or from Indies East or West, or 
anywhere else, have lent treasures 
for the occasion :—Elephants’ 
tusks, and sharks’ teeth, deep sea 
soundings from H. M. 8. Chal- 
lenger, parasols from Japan, bam- 
boo canes from many lands, quivers 
of arrows from North American 
Indians, fish spears from Arctic 
Regions, assegais from Zululand, 
models of H. M. Ships, rare ser- 
vices of china (that are so care- 
fully guarded by blue jackets on 
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duty that the owners themselves 
may not touch them) and, above 
all, the gayest and most beautifull 
of flags, kindly granted from some 
of H. M. Ships; all are displayed 
for the instruction and delight off 


Our Naval Heroes. 


Companies of seamen from Her 
Majesty’s different ships lying in} 
port come evening after eveningf 
to sing of England’s prosperity, tol 
read some touching tale, or to re- | 
cite some daring deed. On other 
evenings Jack 1s welcomed at the} 
““Rest” to take his part in some} 
Bible reading, or to assist in mak- 
ing beautiful Scrap Books for his} 
sick and lonely comrades who are} 
lying on the burning plains off 
Egypt. | 

As soon as he lands from hist 
distant voyage, up he comes to} 
the ‘‘ Rest,” and before he leaves} 
he sings, ‘‘The best of friends 
must part,” or ‘‘Sailing, sailing, 
over the mountain wave, many af 
stormy wind shall blow ere Jack} 
comes home again.” Many an} 
evening is spent over dissolving} 
views, subjects as varied as the} 
occasion. Bible histories, — old} 
‘Testament and new,—are explain- 
ed by means of slides; Temperance} 
tales, sufficiently pathetic to in- 
duce the drunkard to turn from 
his evil ways (and many have done} 
so by means of looking at these} 
pictures) are read; our best sacred 
hymns are sung, and many a tale 
of heroism and of devotion to duty 
starts the involuntary tear to the} 
eye, all unseen in the dim light 
required. Double bass, violon-} 
cello, piano, cornet, and concer- 
tina, all do duty at fitting times.| 
No evening’s entertainment is be- 
gun without a short prayer for 
God’s blessing, and no evening’s} 
work is finished without having} 
had for its aim the enforcing of 


some Christian truth, or the res- 
‘cue of the perishing, by showing 
that there is a brighter and a bet- 
‘ter and a purer way of spending 
jife than to occupy it only with 
thoughts of the passing moment. 

Miss Weston’s motto is always 
“Wor the glory of God and the 


The explorations of the Gulf 
Stream made during the past sea- 
on under direction of the United 
States Fish Commission have 
rought to light many facts of in- 
terest in regard to deep-sea life 
and the physical contour of the 
ocean floor. 

The observations extended over 
a considerable area along the At- 
lantic coast, from off the coast of 
Virginia to the vicinity of Martha’s 
Vineyard, all along in the Gulf 
Stream. The dredgings were made 
in depths varying from 50 to 2,600 
fathoms. In a number of instan- 
ces the bottom in depths between 
400 and 1,200 fathoms has been 
ound to consist of tough and com- 
act clay, so thoroughly hardened 
that many large angular masses, 
ometimes weighing more than 100 
pounds, have been brought up in 
the trawl and have not been wash- 
ed away appreciably, notwith- 
standing the rapidity with which 
they have been drawn up through 
about two miles of water. In fact, 
these masses of hard clay resemble 
large angular blocks of stone, but 
when cut with a knife they have a 
consistency somewhat lke hard 
castile soap, and in sections are 
mottled with lighter and darker 
tints of dull green, olive, and blu- 
ish gray. When dried they de- 
velop cracks and break up into 
angular fragments. 
s genuine clay, mixed with more 
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good of the Service,” and if our 
readers could see many of the in- 
telliigent men of which our Navy 
is now composed, they would unite 
with the ladies of the ‘‘ Rests” in 
wishing that none of them may 
ever sail away ‘‘In the ship that 
never returned.”—M. PRINGLE. 


UNDER THE SEA. 


or less sand, showing under the 
microscope grains of quartz and 
feldspar, with some scales of mica. 
More or less of the shells of globi- 
gerina and other foraminifera are 
contained in the clay, but they 
make up a very small percentage 
of the material. 

In other localities, between 1,000 
and 1,600 fathoms, the bottom is 
covered with ore largely composed 
of hard, very irregular, flattened, 
crust-like concretions of clay and 
iron oxide, with more or less man- 
gancse oxide in the crevices and 
worm burrows with which they 
are filled. At some localities seyv- 
eral hundred pounds of such mass- 
es were brought up, varying in size 
from a few ounces up to 20 pounds 
or more in weight,eand from 1 
inch to 6 inches in thickness. 

Rounded bowlders and pebbles 
of granite, gneiss, and other crys- 
talline rocks, occurred at a num- 
ber of stations under the Gulf 
Stream. One bowlder, weighing 
over 20 pounds, was taken in 1,178 
fathoms. The pebbles were more 
or less covered with adherent fo- 
raminifera and bryozoa. Scattered 
bowlders and pebbles have also oc- 
curred at many other localities 
along the inner edge of the Gulf 
Stream. These have probably all 
been carried out there by ice float- 
ing away from the coast in spring. 

A curious instance of the occur- 
rence of abundant relics of human 
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handiwork was observed this year. 
At station 2,222, in 1,537 fathoms, 
beneath the Gulf Stream, a large 
number of common bricks with 
mortar and soot still adhering to 
them were brought up in the trawl. 
Some were nearly entire, but most 
were in fragments. Annelid tubes, 
brachiopods, and other forms of 
deep-sea life were attached to them, 
but only in small quantities, show- 
ing that they had not been on the 
bottom very long. These may have 
come from some wreck or they 
may have formed the deck furnace 
of some whaling vessel and have 
been thrown overboard on the 
homeward trip. 


The zodlogical results this year — 


were very important. Many ad- 
ditions to the fauna of great depths 
were made and a large proportion 
of them are undescribed forms. 
Some of the fishes were of great 
interest. Huge spiny spider-crabs 
over three feet across were taken 
in 1,000 to 1,230 fathoms, and 
another very large crab occurred 
in great abundance in 500 to 1,000 
fathoms, while in 2,574 fathoms a 
large and strong lobster-like spe- 
cies was taken. Numerous species 
of handsome shrimp, many of them 
bright colorgd and some of very 
large size, occurred in 1,000 to 
2,900 fathoms. Even those from 
below 2,000 fathoms have large 
eyes. Some of these have not 
been taken before. 

Several interesting additions to 
the group of corals were obtained. 
One of these is a very elegant cup- 
coral, taken in 1,060 fathoms, and 
another handsome species, growing 
in the form of a cornucopia. here 
were also various kinds of gorgo- 
nian corals, some of them growing 
to large size, in the form of small 
shrubs or trees. These are com- 
mon in 1,000 to 2,000 fathoms. 


The ‘‘ sea-pens ” were liberally re-. 
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presented by large and handsome 
species of Pennatula and other re 
lated forms in 500 to 1,100 fath-] 
oms. The most interesting dis 
covery in this group was a remark 
able new genus, growing a foot orf 
more high, with dense lateral clus 
ters of long and large flexible blood- 
red polyps, each cluster resembling} 
a bouquet of flowers. This was# 
taken in 991 to 1,073 fathoms.| 
No similar species has ever been} 
taken before in the deep sea. 
The shells taken in depths of 
1,000 to 2,600 fathoms are nu-4 
merous and very interesting, in 
cluding a large number of entirely} 
unknown forms, some of them 
beautifully ornamented. 
were also several new species of 
cephalopods, allied to the squids 
and devil-fishes of shallow water.; 
Some of the deep-sea species grow} 
to a large size, and have very large} 
eyes. The two largest are Hledone 
verrucosa and Alloposus molis, 
both of which occur between 1,000 
and 1,300 fathoms. One new and 
singular species was taken in 2,570 
fathoms.—N. Y. Observer. 


= abe UN Os ee eee 
A Glasgow Yarn. 


An engineer related the follow-} 
ing to the writer as a fact that 
came under his own observation. 
When his ship was lying in port 
in the north of England some of 
the sailors and firemen got leave 
to go ashore. Leave of absence 
generally means what Jack calls ay 
spree, and a fireman leading thet 
way to a grog-shop, where he prom- | 
ised his mates they could get “ big} 
pints,” they proceeded to enjoy} 
themselves. Towards midnight} 
my friend, who was then himself} 
returning to the ship, observed 
some half-dozen of his crew bound| 
in the same direction, reeling along 
in various stages of intoxication. 
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Knowing that they would have to 
_ cross several dock-gates before get- 
_ ting on board, he watched their 
| progress with interest and amuse- 
ment. Those who on a dark night 
_ have had occasion to cross the nar- 
» row beam that forms the top of a 
_ dock-gate, will understand how 
» the crew, muddled as they were, 
| had a hazy recollection of this trial 
in store for them. 

) While yet some little distance 
| from the dock-gates, they came 
/ across several large baulks of tim- 
_ ber lying on the quay, which had 
_ that day been discharged from an 
| adjacent ship. Uncertain of their 
_ bearings in the dark,—more than 
_ “half-seas over,” as they would 
have expressed it, and with the 
_dock-gate dangers evidently in 
| their minds,—the first two sailors, 
| stumbling on a large beam right 
in their path, immediately con- 
cluded that they had arrived at 
_ the perilous part of their journey. 
| Having lost confidence in their 
heads and legs, they began at once 
| to crawl carefully on all fours along 
| the top of the beam. Their ex- 
ample was presently followed by 
the rest of the party, and, to the 
intense amusement of my friend, 
the ridiculous spectacle was pre- 
sented of half-a-dozen men creep- 
ing on hands and knees, in single 
| file, and with blood-curdling cau- 
_tiousness, along a beam only a 
' couple of feet above the solid 
| ground, inthe firm belief that the 
least slip would precipitate them 
into unknown dark and horrible 
| depths below. 

_ Presently the third mate, who 
, was leading, fell off the log, and, 
| shouting for help, began splashing 
_ about in the rainpools, and going 
' through the frantic motions of 
swimming with all his might, un- 
der the impression that he was 
' battling bravely to rescue himself 
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from a watery graye. It fright- 
ened them all into a state of so- 
briety and enabled them, no thanks 
to themselves, to reach their ship 
in safety.— Naval Brigade News. 
© 
Astronomical Spaces. 


No matter how often you think 
of it, the immensity of the astro- 
nomical spaces is too vast to be 
grasped by the human mind. This 
is illustrated by a paragraph in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine about 
the star Arcturus in the constella- 
tion Boétes, which is now, as has 
been ascertained by observations 
made at Greenwich, approaching 
the Earth with a velocity of more 
than fifty miles per second. This 
amounts to about 3,000 miles per 
minute, 180,000 per hour, 4,320,- 
000 per day. The observations 
extended over five months, and 
there was no deflection in the ap- 
proach of the star towards the 
Harth. Arcturusis moving tow- 
ards us with a speed two hundred 
times greater than the velocity of 
acannon ball. In twenty-one days 
it traverses a distance equal to 
that of the Sun from the Earth. 
The distance of Arcturus from the 
Earth is estimated at 1,622,000 
times that of the Sun, and it will 
take 93,000 years for it to reach 
us—if we are here at that time, 
and the star does not change its 
course. The present generation 
have no interest in the matter.— 
Central Presbyterian. 


uma ___ 


‘“THE END shall crown the work ’’— 
Ah, who shall tell the end! 

It is a woesome way, 
And clouds portend. 


The work is all we know— 
Enough for our faint sight. 
The end God knows. Press on! 
The crown—is light. 
R. R. Bowker. 
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NO MORE SEA, 


it 


There shall be no more sea: no wild winds bringing 
Their stormy tidings to the rocky strand, 

With its scant grasses, and pale sea-flowers springing 
From out the barren sand. 


Il. 


No angry wave, from cliff and cavern hoary, 
To hearts that tremble at its mournful lore; 

Bearing on shattered sail and spar the story 
Of one who comes no more; 


1M 


The loved and lost, whose steps no more may wander 
Where wild gorse sheds its glooms of living gold, 

Nor slake his thirst where mountain rills meander 
‘Along the heathy wold. . 


IVE 


Never again through flowery dingles wending, 
In the hushed stillness of the sacred morn, 

By shady woodpaths, where tall poppies, bending, 
Redden the ripening corn. 


We 


*Neath whispering leaves his rosy children gather 
In the grey hamlet’s simple place of graves, 

Round the low tomb where sleeps his white-haired father, 
Far from the noise of waves. 


AVAL: 


There shall be no more sea! No surges sweeping, 
O’er love and youth, and childhood’s sunny hair: 

Naught of decay and change, nor voice of weeping, 
Ruffle the fragrant air. 


AVA 


Of that fair land within whose pearly portal 
The golden light falls soft on fount and tree; 
Vexed by no tempest, stretch those shores immortal, 
Where there is no more sea. 


J. I. L., in The Argosy. 
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The World’s Marine. 


The merchant marine of the 
world contains at this. moment 
53,167 vessels, of which 44,734 are 
sailing ships and 8,433 steamers. 
These figures take no account of 
any steamer under 100 tons bur- 
den, nor of any sailing vessel be- 
low 50 tons. Of this total num- 
ber of sail 20,474, or considerably 
more than one-third, belong to 
Great Britain, the proportion being 
15,384 sailing vessels and 5,090 
steamers. 


et 
The Sceptic Answered. 


*“T don’t believe in a personal 
God,” remarked a sceptic to Rey. 
R. F. Jones, a Welsh Presbyterian 
minister, who was a fellow-travel- 
er in a railroad train between 
Toledo and Cleveland some time 
ago. 

““Why not?” asked the minis- 
ter. A 

“ Because I can’t see him. His 
existence is not demonstrable, ca- 
pable of proof like facts of sci- 
ence.” 

The minister asked, ‘‘ Don’t you 
believe that you are alive, and 
that I am alive?” 

** Yes,”’ he answered. 

“« Why do you believe it?” 

“Because I can see you move.” 

*“Well;” said the minister, ‘‘ the 
locomotive that is drawing this 
train also moves—is it alive?” 

““No,” he answered, ‘‘ but the 
engineer who runs it is alive.” 

<< Please tell me,” said the min- 
ister, ‘‘ whether the engineer is a 
part of the machinery or a living 
person?” 

“He is a living person,” 
the sceptic. 

“Now, sir,” retorted the minis- 
ter, ‘‘consistency is a jewel— 
please tell me why you attribute 


replied 
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the movement of the locomotive 


to a living person, but deny that 
God, who sets the universe in mo- 
tion, is a living person?” 

He could not answer. Silenced 
on this argument he branched off 
into another. objection against 
Christianity. 

‘What 1 hate,” said’ he, “Sim 
orthodoxy is this eternal talk about 
creed, creed, creed, thrust upon 
us ever ywhere and at all times.’ 

““What do you mean by a man’s 
creed?” asked his opponent. 

“‘T understand by a creed that 
which a man believes.” 

“‘ Well, sir,” rejoined the min- 
ister, ‘‘you have just as much 
creed as I have. I believe there 
is a personal God; you believe the 
opposite doctrine. I believe in the 
incarnation of the Son of God for 
our redemption; you believe the 
opposite. I believe in the ruined 
estate of man; you believe the op- 
posite. What difference is there 
in the bulk of our creed, only that 
I believe one side of the question 
and you believe the other? Now, 
sir, when we come to that point 
you have just as much creed on 
your side as I have on mine; but 
you want the right to advocate 
your sentiments, but wish to deny 
me the right on my side.” 

He was silenced again. 

“But,” said the sceptic, resum- 
ing the attack by another argu- 
ment, common at this day, *‘ Chris- 
tianity is not capable of scientific 
demonstration. When we take 
the sciences all truths are capable 
of demonstration by experiments 
which prove them. You can put 
them to the test. I take pecuhar 
pleasure in the study of chemistry. 
Its propositions are plain and ca- 
pable of proof by facts and experi- 
ments which appeal to the sen- 
Ses.’ 

“You have studied chemistry, 
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haye you?” inquired the minister. 

“< Yes, sir,” he answered. 

“Well,” resumed the minister, 
‘if you are a student of chemistry 
you are acquainted with the fact 
that charcoal, coal and the dia- 
mond are the same in their mole- 
cules,—namely, carbon. Now can 
you take a molecule out of the 
charcoal and put it into the dia- 
mond and get a perfect thing of 
Lire? 

He acknowledged he could not. 

‘* Where, then,” said the minis- 
ter, “is your demonstration in 
chemistry? But so far as Chris- 
tianity is concerned your objection 
is not valid, for it is capable of 
spiritual demonstration. You can 
try it and find it all that God has 
represented it to be. God says to 
all, ‘ O, taste and see.’ Tryit, and 
experience will attest its truth. 
Millions have put it to the test of 
their experience, and have found 
it ‘ the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth.’ ” 

The sceptic then, in a somewhat 
conciliatory spirit, acknowledged 
that his father and mother were 
orthodox, Christian people. 

The minister inquired, ‘‘ Were 
they good people?” 

“* Yes, excellent; my father was 
an excellent, good man.” 

<* Well,” inquired the minister, 
‘what practical benefit do you 
get by changing the religion of 
your parents for scepticism? Does 
it make you a better man? Are 
you a better husband to your wife; 
a better father to your children; a 
better citizen in the community 
in which you live?” 

He frankly acknowledged he 
was not. 

*‘ Have you a watch?” inquired 
the minister. 

“Yes, an excellent timepiece,” 
he said, taking it out, and display- 
ing a fine gold watch. 
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“Tt keeps good time, does it?” 

cfoN ORae 

<¢ Well, how would you trade it 
off? Would it not be for a better 
timepiece and more valuable, rath- 
er than for an inferior one? ” 

«Yes, certainly.” 

‘« Here again,” retorted the min- 
ister, ‘‘you are not acting con- 
sistently with reason; for you have 
changed the creed of your parents 
for one that, by your own confes- 
sion, does not benefit you at all!” 

He had no reply to make. 

‘* Now, my brother,” concluded 
the minister, ‘‘ why do you em- 
brace Infidelity in preference to 
the faith of your parents? Is it 
not only because you love sin, and | 
the first principle of Christianity 
is holiness,—opposition to sin. Is 
it not so?” 

He was speechless. 

The train stopped and they sep- | 
arated. The sceptic seeming loth 
to part on unfriendly terms, in- 

»sisted upon the minister’s repair- 
ing to a neighboring dining-saloon 
and enjoying a good supper at his 
expense. 

God grant that the conversation 
may result in good, and lead the 
sceptic to discard the sophisms 
and delusions of Infidelity, and 
anchor his soul, drifting without 
pilot or compass on life’s troubled 
sea to the Rock of Ages, and find 
in Christ ‘‘a hiding place from | 
the wind and a covert from the 
tempest, as rivers of waters in a 
dry place, as the shadow of a great 
Rock in a weary land!”—Pres- 
byterian. 

SN ee 
A Sailor’s Confession. 

He stood with one arm akimbo, 
and looked steadily round on his 
fellow seamen. He was a large 


and powerful man, and had a face 
as bold as a lion. He began: 
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“‘Shipmates”—and he paused a 
moment—‘‘I suppose you know 
what I have been, a ringleader in 
everything that was wrong, in 
every kind of deviltry. I confess 
what I was, I stand up here to 
tell vou what Lam. By the grace 
of God I am what I am,” and here 
his voice choked with emotion, 
while the stillness of death pre- 
vailed all around. ‘‘I had a pray- 
ing mother, and when the minister 
said, ‘Perhaps some of you here 
have had praying mothers,’ a shot 
went clean through me. I was in 
agony. As soon as the meeting 
was over, [I ran down into the 
hold, hid in the coal-bunkers to 
get away all alone in the dark, and 
I kneeled down and cried, ‘O God, 
my mother’s God, have mercy on 
me! Can you have mercy on such 
a wretch as me?’ And then I 
kept praying till all at once I felt 
as if a fifty-six pound weight was 
taken right off my heart; and 
when I came out of the coal- 
bunker that night, I felt as if all 
my sins were washed away in the 
blood of Christ. O shipmates,” 
—and the tears were falling all 
around,—‘‘I tell you, Jesus Christ 
is able to forgive sins. O how I 
' want some of vou should try it! 
Come to Jesus right off. Knock 
off your old ways; knock right off 
and come to Jesus, and try Him 
once, and see if the load of sin 
won’t soon be gone. You know 
what I was. Nothing but the 
power and mercy of God could 
make me what I hope Iam. I 
thank God I had a praying mo- 
ther,” and he sat down weeping 
like a child. 


> +__ 
A Lonely Heart. 


Nothing is so sweet, so desirable, 
as companionship. How sad is a 
lonely heart, with no one in whom 
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to confide, none to sympathize in 
joy. or sorrow! Would that all 
such, the wide world over, might 
hear the good word of the gospel, 
that Jesus is a personal reality to 
the believer. A friend? Yes. Can 
I speak to him? Yes. Can I tell 
him all I think, or wish, or need? 
Yes. Will he understand me? 
None so well. May I hear his 
voice in reply? O yes; for he says 
‘he that loveth me shall be loved 
of my father, and I will love him, 
and will manifest myself unto 
him.” He is not alone the great 
God, far off in the heavens, good 
loving, careful of his creatures, a 
Spirit, of whom I can have no ap- 
prehension; all this he truly is, 
but he is also vastly more. For it 
is said of him, ‘‘ Wherefore it be- 
hooved him in all things to be like 
unto his brethren, that he might 
be a merciful and faithful High- 
Priest in things pertaining to 
God.” Many true Christians fall 
short of the exceeding comfort of 
this truth, ‘‘Lo, I am with you 
alway.” Tested in all points as 
we are, therefore able to succor us 
who are tempted. 


The Quiet Prayer Circle. 


Have you one? You may have 
one wherever there are two or 
three to meet in the name of Jesus. 
You may have a quiet little gath- 
ering of women who love the Mas- 
ter and find refreshment when sit- 
ting low at His feet and talking 
to each other of His love. Such 
blessing comes from these modest 
almost hidden meetings, that if 
you had ever experienced their ten- 
der, chastening, elevating influ- 
ence, you would be reluctant now 
to do without them. ‘Church 
work” is wearing a good many 
women out, the kind of church 
work which is often of doubtful 
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value in the end,—fairs, festivals, 
and entertainments of every kind. 
Many give themselves willingly 
to that style of Christian effort, 
but sometimes have no time to 
spare for the woman’s prayer meet- 
ing. Prayer and meditation are 
too often abridged, if not almost 
crowded out, in these busy lives 
of ours. But a plant does not 
thrive without moisture, and He 
who has promised to be ‘‘as the 
dew unto Israel,’”” comes with es- 
pecial closeness and kindest rev- 
elation of Himself, where two or 
three are assembled to call upon 
His name.-- Christian Intelligencer. 


2 + 


WALKING hurriedly along one 
evening I noticed a bee struggling 
in the dust. ‘‘Only a_ bee!” 
“‘What more are we?” I went 
back. ‘The poor thing was still 
laboring to free itself; but the 
dust clogged its legs and wings 
and gave way under its feet. Every 
effort only tended to exhaust its 
strength. It was far from grass 
and solid ground and before it 
could have reached either it must 
inevitably have perished. I placed 
a stick within its reach. It ac- 
cepted the offer of help and climb- 
ed up. For a short time it rested, 
then began to free itself from the 
dust which covered it, and spread- 
ing its wings it flew away. Such 
is the condition of many a human 
being,—down in the dust strug- 
gling against a cruel fate. Respect- 
able people hurry by. ‘‘Isit any 
use to try to help them?” ‘* Are 
they worth saving?” A little 
tender sympathy,—a brotherly lift 
would free many a man from the 
dust of evil habits and sin which 
weighs him down. Many men, 
and women, too, who swelter and 
wear out their patience and their 
lives in the mire, would be able to 


stand and walk and run could | 
they but reach the solid ground; | 
but who will help them? He who } 
does so may have to stoop, and | 
withal, unless he proceed with | 
caution, may ‘suffer the bitter 
sting of their ingratitude.—AHelp- | 
ing Hand. 


———— 2 
English Women as Sailors. 


In the reign of George III. an Irish- | 
woman named Hannah Whitney served | 
for five years in the Royal British Navy, | 
and kept her secret so well that she was | 
not known to be a woman until she re- | 
tired from the service. 

A few years later, a young Yorkshire | 
girl Walked from Hull to London in search | 
of her lover. She found him enlisted on | 
His Majesty’s man-of-war Ozford, and 
thereupon she donned a sailor’s suit, as- | 
sumed the name of Charley Waddell, and | 
enlisted on the same ship. Her lover, 
not being as faithful to her as she to him, 
deserted the ship, and in attempting to | 
follow his example she was arrested and 


her sex detected. The officers raised a | 
contribution for her and she was dismiss- 
ed the service and sent home. 

In 1802, a Mrs. Cola became somewhat | 
famous by serving on board a man-of-war |} 
as a common sailor. She afterwards re- 
sumed her proper attire and opened a 
coffee house for sailors. . | 

In 1800, a girl of fifteen tried to ship at | 
London on board a South sea whaler, and | 
being refused she put on boys’ clothes, | 
hired herself to a waterman, and became 
very skilful in rowing. She did not learn | 
to swim, however, and one day the boat | 
capsizing, she was nearly drowned. In 
this crisis her sex was discovered, and 
she ceased to be ‘‘a jolly young water- 
man,” and became a domestic servant in | 
her proper apparel. 

Another girl aged fourteen, named 
Elizabeth Bowden, being left an orphan, 
went up to London in 1807 from a village 
in Cornwall, in search of employment. 
She did not succeed in finding such work 
as she desired, and putting on male attire 
she walked to Falmouth, and there en- 
listed as a ‘‘ boy” on board his Majesty’s 
ship-of-war Hazard, and did good service 
aloft and below. Her sex was finally dis- 
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covered, however, and by the kindness of 
the officers the poor girl was placed in a 


| proper position. 


Still another, named Rebecca Ann 


| Johnston, had a cruel father, who dress- 


ed her as a boy when she was thirteen 
years old, and apprenticed her to a col- 


_ lier ship on which she served four years. 


In 1815, when the British war vessel 


Queen Charlotte was being paid off, a 
negro woman was found among the crew, 
who had served eleven years under the 
name of William Brown, and had become 
so expert a sailor that she was promoted 
to the captain of the foretop. She had 
all the peculiarities of a good sailor, and 
had kept her secret so well that none sus- 
pected her real sex. 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. , 


Sweden. 
HELSINGBORG. 
In the first three months of the year. 


| Rev. N. P. Wautsrepr preached the 


word to sailors and fishermen in H., at 
Ria, Filborna, Astorp, Arrarp, and 


| Christianstadt. Several were “moved of 


the Spirit of God.” At Ria some ‘‘be- 
lieving men” have begun to build a new 


| chapel where they will invite preachers 


of different denominations, as Lutherans, 


| Baptists, Methodists, Waldensians, etc., 
_ to preach the gospel to sailors and others, 


GEFLE. 

Mr. E. Eriksson, sailor-missionary, 
speaks of good success in his work for 
seamen in January, February and March, 


| 785. He is now the only laborer for sea- 


men between Stockholm and Haparanda, 
a distance of about 900 English miles. 


oo 
. Denmark. 
COPENHAGEN. 
Dating 12th April, Rev. A. WoLLEson 
writes :— te 
“In regard to my work I am encourag- 
ed, and believe that I am led by divine 
love. The seed sown returns with fruit 


to the glory of God. 


The Week of Prayer. 


“The week of prayer was observed with 
more interest than in any previous year. 
Our sanctuary was thronged by an atten- 
tive audience every evening. Prayers 


were offered and God heard and answered 
them. Testimonies and exhortations fol- 
lowed in the best harmony. Ninety-three 
persons begged in deep contrition an in- 
terest in the prayers of God’s people, be- 
ing drawn to this by the preaching of the 
word. Convinced that all holy desire, 
all good counsel and all ju-t works pro- 
ceed from God, they prostrated them- 
selves before the throne of grace and we 
earnestly besought the compassionate Sa- 
vior on their behalf. By the power of 
His grace not a few were translated from 
the kingdom of Satan into the glorious 
kingdom of God. 


The Bethel-Ship. 


‘Our Bethel-Ship during the past quar- 
ter has been frequented by multitudes of 
seamen. Hardly a week has passed when 
there has not been some who have given 
evidence of the saving work of Him 
whose name is Holy. 

“* But in regard to business the winter 
has been very trying, hundreds of sailing 
vessels and some steamships were laid up 
for months, political affairs are in con- 
fusion, and I fear there is a trying season 
ahead, caused by the dull times. Mul- 
titudes of good, honest seamen have ap- 
plied to the Bethel-Ship for assistance, as 
they could get no chance to earn their 
bread. I have, through the kindness of 
several ship companies, received free pas- 
sage to Hngland and other seaports for 54 
seamen of different nationalities, besides 
several hundreds have been aided with 
tickets for dinner and lodging and rai- 
ment. I venture to say that the sympa- 
thizing Jesus has added His blessing to my 
efforts, also, in regard to relieving the 
poor and destitute. 


Visitation. 
‘‘T have in the past quarter visited and 
revisited more than 300 ships’ crews to 


whom I have imparted words of truth and 
grace. Hospitals have been visited every 
week, There the Devil is at work, also, 
but, thanks be unto Jesus, God has spoken 
and has aroused many sick and dying to 
secure an interest in Jesus the Kock of 
Ages. 
At Grand Island. 


““At my petition the Lutheran Immi- 
erant Missionary Society has kindly reap- 
pointed my assistant as their missionary. 
He is in every respect doing his utmost to 
serve those who emigrate to America, of 
whom in the month of March there were 
no lessthan 1,018 going from Copenhagen 
to the United States. Besides two ladies, 
for years connected with our Bethel- 
Ship, have taken upon them to assist in 
this work, and as wives and mothers they 
can render valuable services to female 
emigrants, as well as seamen. They 
are liberally supplied with religious read- 
ing and furnished with addresses to cler- 
gymen in the places where they intend 
to settle. 


At Korsor. 


‘‘March 6th, early in the morning, I 
left for this place. Shortly before this two 
fishers whom I knew personally were 
drowned, leaving their widows and nine 
children in utmost poverty. As soon as 
I heard of their death I collected for them 
133 kréner. For this kindness the poor 
widows were melted into tears of grati- 
tude. In the evening I preached in our 
mission. The following day I visited all 
the fishers’ families and invited the wives 
to a mothers’ meeting, at5p.m. At the 
appointed time between 50 and 60 women 
met together. Our divine service was 
very touching; they were all very sorry 
and sympathizing for the bereft sisters. 
At 8p. m. I preached again. The rooms 
were crowded by seamen; there was 
earnest inquiry and reception of the 
truth. The congregation and the clergy- 
man thanked me very cordially for my 
visit. On the 8th March, early, I left 
for Copenhagen, giving my humble grat- 
itude to Him who gives us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Bereaved. 


*‘On the same morning my dearly belov- 
ed mother departed in peace toa brighter 
world. My mother has passed through 
deep waters of affliction, but afflictions 
are blessed when they Jead us to God. 
Harly in her life she found Jesus, and 
with an unwavering faith she relied on 
Him and His precious word. Her home 
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became a Bethany for the children of God 
and now her dear Redeemer has given 
her a home in glory. Blessed to me is 
her example. Truly she walked in the 
footsteps of Jesus.” 

———_—_— -__—_ 


Belgium. 
ANTWERP. 


The Lord’s Work among Seamen. 


‘‘For some time past,” says chaplain 
Hitcuens, ‘‘there have been signs of an 


awakening among our sailors in the his- 
toric port of Antwerp, and now that a 
great fair is being held immediately op- 
posite our Mariner’s Church and Insti- 
tute on the Boulevard, we are permitted 
to see some fruit of the Holy Spirit’s 
work. The attractions and the so called 
music, etc., appear to have no charms 
for a great number of our sailors, who 
prefer coming into the Institute to read, 
and to sing and pray, and we rejoice to say 
that there have been decisions for Christ. 
It is mazvelous yet joyous to us to see 
seamen crowding our reading-rooms, and 
filling our meeting rooms of an evening, 
choosing rather the house of God, and 
the company of the Lord’s people, than 
the pleasures and vanities of the world. 
Just now in addition to this fair, with its 
endless varities of shows, roundabouts, 
bands and merry-making, we have the In- 
ternational Exhibition and other induce- 
ments to draw the men away, but thanks 
be to God, our Heavenly Father, He is 
showing them a better way of spending 
their time, which is far happier, more 
useful and satisfactory both to them and 
to us. ; 

“This must be good news to all who 
are interested in the present and future 
welfare of our seamen. This is the first 
time that the fair has been held down 
here near the docks. It lasts six weeks, 
and although we were sorry when we 
heard that it was coming so near to us, 
we have no cause to regret it now, because 
it has filled our Institute with seamen, 
not for a few minutes, but for all the 
evening. The fact is that that which was. 
intended to draw the men, has driven 
them for quiet and shelter into our 
rooms, where they have, we trust, profit- 
ably read, sang and prayed to God. To 
Him therefore be all the praise and the 
glory! This we think is a good plea for 
Sailors’ Institutes in foreign ports. Where 
would these dear men have gone if they 
had no Institute to come to? Echo an- 
swers, ‘where?’ ” 


l 


Taal 


| cola. 
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Chili, S. A. 
VALPARAISO. 


Rey. F. Tuompson, chaplain, plainly 
has the inestimable gift of looking at 
the bright side of things. Hence the 
constant cheery tone of his reports. He 
said, May 18th:— 

‘‘My work is more and more encourag- 
ing, and I have good prospects for this 
year. My little daughter plays the organ 
at our Sabbath services on board ship, 
and that service is very largely attended. 
Many haye been blessed, and encouraged 


to lead a different life, and many have 
been induced to sign the total abstinence 
pledge. When a Bethel can be had, I 
hope to make my residence on board, 
when I will be in a position to gather the 
ships’ crews about me for regular perma- 
nent evening services, of prayer, and 
other gatherings in the interest of tem- 
perance, etc., etc.” 


oO — ___ 


Madeira Islands. 
FUNCHAL. 


Mr. G. W. Smart, sailor-missionary, 
writes, June 16th:— 

“Two American men-of-war have late- 
ly been here,—the Kearsarge and Pensa- 
The former came from the Congo 
River, and the latter from the States. 
The men of the Kearsarge had forty- 
eight hours here. They came on shore 
in two parties,—85 in the first, and 78 in 
the second. The Sailor’s Rest was quite 
full for four nights. In addition to the 
beds the cane sofas were occupied, and 
one man actually slept on the table in 
the reading-room. Many of the men 
dined, supped and breakfasted at the 
«* Rest,” and all were pleased that they 
had such a place to come to, 


“Pass me not, O Gentle{Savior\!” 


‘‘ An interesting incident occurred on 
one of the days. A man from the ship 
came in and asked leave to play the har- 
monium. He played several well known 
tunes very nicely and then asked me for 
a Sankey’s tune-book, I gave him one 


and he commenced to play ‘‘ Pass me not, 
O gentle Savior.” Another man came in 
and sang it. A man who was in the dor- 
mitory came in with the tears streaming 
down his face, and coming up to me put 
a coin into my waistcoat pocket, saying 
as he did so:—‘ Look here! that hymn 
has knocked me over. I can’t stand it. 
Take that for the Home.’ On looking 
at the coin, I was surprised to find it was 
a sovereign. He requested those who 
were singing to sing the hymn again, 
which they did, and he became very 
much affected. He afterwards told me 
something of his history. He and his 
brother had some money left them; he 
squandered his and went to the bad, while 
his brother continued in good cireum- 
stances. He has sat, on several occasions, 
in bygone days, at his brother’s table 
when the present Bishop of London, Dr. 
Temple, has been a guest. Now he is 
an able seaman in the American Navy, 
and this has been brought about by drink. 
Please pray with me, that the impression 
made by the hymn may be lasting. He 
would not join his companions in drink- 
ing any more just then. But of course I 
have now lost sight of him. Though he 
told me those things, he was otherwise 
very reticent about himself. 

“I took my magic lantern on board 
one night, and exhibited views of the 
Prodigal Son, Pilgrim’s Progress, etc. 
Nearly all the ship’s company attended, 
—280 men, and I was much pleased that 
an impression seemed to be made upon 
some. 

**I visited the Pensacola several times 
and was always well received. Last Fri- 
day I took the magic-lantern on board 
and was glad to hear several men at the 
‘‘Rest” say, next day, that they were 
delighted with it; they had never seen 
anything so good before, especially the 
last picture about drunkenness,—and so 
on. One of the officers made a voluntary 
collection from his brother officers, which, 
he said, was to defray boat-hire. 

««We expect the training ships, Ports- 
mouth, Saratoga and Jamestown. I trust 
their visit to Madeira may be blest. We 
have also had H. M. S. Rudy in port, out- 
ward bound. I gave two temperance 
teas at the ‘‘Rest,” one to each watch. 
There are four members of the Royal 
Naval Christian Union on board, brave, 
earnest fellows, fighting the good fight of 
faith against terrible odds. H. M. 
gunboats Gadfly, Tickler and Griper 
have also been here and two hired tran- 
sports, So I have had plenty to do.” 
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At Ports in the United States. 


Massachusetts. 
BOSTON, 


The work so long done at Father 
Taytor’s old Seaman’s Bethel, of Boston, 
is to be carried on in the future by the 
World’s Tabernacle Society, of which the 
Rev. 8S. E. Green is the pastor. Ata 


recent meeting the objects of the Society 
were set forth by the pastor, who spoke of 
the changes in the North End since Fath- 
er Taylor organized the Seaman’s Bethel, 
of the great number of States and nation- 
alities represented in that part of the 
city, and of the need of Christian work 
and free religious services for these peo- 
ple. He then explained the work of the 
Society thus:—‘‘ It is non-sectarian, and 
it is hoped that the necessary funds can 
be obtained to erect an edifice in which 
its work can be carried on. One hundred 
thousand dollars are needed to erect a 
tabernacle on Hanover Street, to be open 
day and night for missionary work, and 
$100,000 more for a sinking fund for ex- 
penses and missionary work.”—Christian 
Union. 


New York. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


From the Sailor’s Home, 190 Cherry 
St., Mr. C. A. Borgnua, missionary, re- 
ports :— 

“My labors for the three months 
‘ending June 30th, have been about 
as usual. In my visitations I now and 
again hear of good done through the 


distribution of tracts, inviting seamen to 
the house of God, through prayer and 
personal conversafion about salvation, 
with little deeds of kindness shown 
when opportunity offers, in bringing 
the sick to the hospital, in helping the 
poor, and in performing funeral sery- 
ices for poor seamen, some of whom 
have died in hospitals and boarding- 
houses, and with their friends in the 
city. A young man now in the navy, 
who was converted some time ago at the 
Sailor’s Home, manifested his sincerity 
by leaving a five dollar gold piece for the 
poor a few days ago on a visit to the 
Home; many others have done likewise, 
and I am very much encouraged. Several 
men have come out on the Lord’s side, 
and joined the Church, and then have 


gone to sea, new creatures in Christ 
Jesus. 

“The meetings at the Home, together 
with the regular family-worship, morn- 
ing and evenings, have, according to the: 
number of boarders, been well attended,. 
and we believe have been blest of God. 
Letters are coming from the different. 
parts of the world bearing witness to the 
truth of good done at these meetings. 

‘With feelings of gratitude I acknowl- 
edge the kindness of the AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN’s F'r1END Socrery, together with 
other Christian gentlemen and ladies, who 
through me have aided a number of 
worthy seamen’s poor, and have pre- 
vented many from being buried in the 
Potter’s Field, or from going to the bad. 
On my last visit to our beloved friend 
and brother Drewirr C. SLATER, who in 
the providence of God has been confined 
to a bed of sickness for months past, 1 
found him as I always have, cheerful, and. 
with an implicit trust and confidence in 
God who does all things for the best, fully 
resigned to God’s will whether it be for 
living or dying. I feel greatly his ab- 
sence from his usual field of labor at the 
Sailor’s Home, and wherever he could do: 
good for the Master, but knowing that 
God does all things well,—His will be 
done! [ beg Christian friends everywhere 
to pray for this devoted servant of our 
Lord, that if it be His will he may be 
spared a little longer to help us in win- 
ning souls for Christ.” 


BROOKLYN U.S. NAVY YARD. 


“‘The points calling for special ref- 
erence in my report for the past quarter,” 
says Chaplain HK. N. Cranes, writing July 
Ist, ‘fare the expedition of sailors and 
marines sent from the Yard to Central 
America in April,—some 500 or 600,—to. 
protect our national interests, and their 
return, in June, having accomplished 


their object, and the Second Anniversary — 


of the U. S. Naval Temperance Union in 
May, which has been already noticed. 
My work, in general, has progressed fa- 


. 


vorably upon the Receiving Ship and at — 


the Marine Barracks, and upon the very 
few vessels which have visited the Yard. 
Religious services have been regularly 


sustained, and visitation and distribution 


of reading matter continued. Several 


instances of special religious interest have — 
come to my notice, manifesting the power — 
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of converting grace, two of them in let- 
ters received from seamen. During the 


quarter I have distributed over 10,000 


pages of tracts, 2,200 papers and maga- 


| zines, and 31 Bibles and Testaments. 
_ An addition of over 200 volumes has been 
# made to the Library in Sailor’s Hall and 


Chapel on Cob Dock, which brings the 
whole number up to over 2,000. An ap- 


| propriation to purchase them was made 
1 from what is called the ‘Slush Fund’ of 
| the Receiving Ship. The reading-room 


is also well furnished with the current 


} papers and periodicals of the day.” 


STAPLETON, S. I. 
June 30th, Rev. F. M. Kip, D. D., 
chaplain, reported :— 
January to December, 1884. 
“One of the officials of the Hospital 


| has, at my request, furnished me with the 
' number of patients admitted from Janu- 


ary 1st to December 31st, 1884. It is 
1,175. With most of these men I have 
had personal conversation. Very seldom, 
probably not in one case of 500, have any 
declined conversation with me or the ac- 
ceptance of religious reading. The re- 
sults of such intercourse as I have with 
the patients, the future, when all secrets 
shall be known, will only disclose. 


Sabbath Attendance. 


“¢On one of the Sabbaths of this quar- 
ter I was prevented by indisposition from 
attending to the usual Sunday services. 
The attendance on these services has not 
been as large as I could desire, yet as I 
go through the wards and see how many 
are absolutely prevented by physical dis- 
ease from attending, I cannot wonder 
that more are not present. The most 
promising means of doing good to the pa- 
tient is by personal conversation. For 
the last few Sabbaths, however, the at- 
tendance has been much more encour- 
aging. On the last three Lord’s Days the 
number present was greater than at any 
time within the last twelve months. 


Reading Matter Distributed. 


“<T find that I cannot give an accurate 
account of the number of Testaments 
and tracts I distribute. I begin counting, 
but in the multiplicity of my visits I lose 
the number as I pass from ward to ward. 
I give the Testament to every patient 
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who will accept it, and very few refuse. 
Then I leave copies of the sacred word 
on the tables, so that any one who may be 
destitute can supply themselves. To 
every patient I give tracts, and they are 
always received. The ‘floral tracts’ 
lately issued by the American Tract So- 
ciety (of which I have distributed a largé 
number) are highly prized by the seamen. 
At the close of every Sabbath service I 
give these with religious papers to all 
who are present. 


The Hospital. 


“*In visiting the Hospital I urge con- 
tinually on the patients the duty and 
privilege of attending the Sabbath ser- 
vices, and endeavor to obtain from them 
the promise of personal attendance, and 
those efforts are not altogether fruitless. 


In General—Incidents. 


“In my interviews with the seamen I 
find that all sailors, even when not con- 
verted, are not as careless and thought- 
less on the subject of their soul’s salva- 
tion as many suppose them to be, and 
that many are convinced that they need 
what they have since attained, an interest 
in Christ’s benefits. With such I reason 
and seek to impress on their minds the 
need of immediate and unreserved sub- 
mission to Christ as their Savior, 

““In May I had a very interesting 
interview with a Russian Finn. He 
told me that he was suffering from 
disease of the heart and knew that it must 
prove fatal. But his faith laid hold of 
Christ as his Redeemer, his Lord and 
Savior, who was his captain above and 
would surely bring him to the enjoyment 
of the heavenly inheritance prepared for 
them that love Him. I gave him some 
Finnish tracts (for he could not read any 
other language,) and then a Finnish Testa- 
ment. His manifest delight and thank- 
fulness in receiving this gift were most 
pleasing and grateful to me. I had sev- 
eral subsequent conversations with him 
which were very gratifying. He always 
evinces much delight in seeing me and 
conversing on the grand theme of Christ’s 
redeeming love. 

‘On the last Sabbath of May or the 
dst of June I visited bis ward prior to 
the commencement of my afternoon ser- 
vices to visit a sick patient. Seeing this 
Finn, I asked him whether he intended 
going to the preaching exercises. He re- 
plied affirmatively and was present. But 
his cough was distressing and severe. As 
I was about closing my sermon his cough 
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became so violent that he rose and left 
the room. But as soon as he reached his 
room he fell dead on the floor. ‘ Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.’ 

“‘In a conversation I had with a_re- 
spectable and intelligent seaman, an En- 
glishman, he said he had become convin- 
ced that nothing worldly could satisfy 
the soul. Yet he has not yet acquired 
the one thing needful. On the ship of 
which be was steward, there were two 
missionaries going to British America, 
whose preaching and personal conversa- 
tion enlightened his mind and led him to 
Christ. 

‘In one of my reports printed in the 
Macazine I mentioned the case of a 
Swedish sailor who was sick in the hos- 
pital, with whom I conversed and prayed, 
and who subsequently recovered and left 
the hospital. A young woman (also a 
Swede,) read the fact. She learned my 
address, and with a copy of the MaGazINE 
in her hand came over from New York to 
my residence. She said she had suffered 
long from bodily ailments and could not 
obtain relief. She told me she had faith 
in Christ and wished me to pray for her 
recovery.” 


Obituary. 


REV. HUBBARD BEEBE. 


This gentleman, well known for years, 
throughout Connecticut and Western 
Massachusetts, as an efficient Agent of 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society, 
died suddenly of heart disease, Sabbath 
a.m., June 21st, 1885, at Bethlehem, 
N.H. Mr. Beebe was born at Richmond, 
Berkshire County, Mass., September 1st, 
1808, and after graduating at Williams 
College in 1833, prepared for the ministry 
at Andover Theological Seminary, grad- 
uating there in 1837. Longmeadow, 
Mass., was his first pastorate, and for 
several years he was principal of the 
Westfield Academy. He held successive 
pastorates in South Wilbraham and 
Sturbridge, Mass. Subsequent years were 
spent in the service of the American Bi- 
ble and of our own Society, his active 
connection with our work closing in 1879. 
Since 1877 his home has been with his 
daughter, Mrs. ALBert BeLuamy, No. 8 
East Forty-third St., New York. He 
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was a member of the Broadway Taberna- 
cle Church, and an esteemed friend of 
the pastor, Rev. Dr. Taytor. Funeral 
services were held at the South Congre- 
gational Church, Springfield, Mass., June 
23rd, interment being at the Springfield 
Cemetery. He leaves a widow, two sons 
and two daughters. His zealous service 
for the sailor still bears good fruit on the 
field he so long cultivated. 


HANNAH PARKER DOW-GILL. 

This lady was born in Exeter, N. H., 
November ist, 1808, and died in Boston, 
Mass., May 15th, 1885. At the age of 
twenty-two she united with the church 
at Exeter, under the pastorate of Rev. 
Mr. Hurp, and ever remained loyal to 
early convictions and devotedly attached 
to the communion to which she belonged. 

Her first philanthropic interest was in 
the welfare of seamen. She organized, 
with others, an auxiliary to the AMERICAN 
SeamMen’s FrignD Society, and by fairs 
and other efforts raised handsome sums 
as contributions to its treasury. She was 
made a life member, and never lost her 
interest in the cause. To her family she 
has long been an object of the tenderest 
reverence and love, and they have held 
her as a precious possession which they 
must soon render up. Her memory will 
remain a blessing to them forever. Her 
remains were placed in Mount Auburn, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


$< 2 } 
Mariner’s Family Asylum, 
Clifton;S<-1; 


The thirty-second anniversary took 
place June 18th. A ladies’ Fair and 
Festival for its benefit was held in the 
building during the afternoon and eyven- 
ing, and the anniversary exercises upon a 
platform erected out on the front lawn 
in the afternoon, presided over by JAMES 
W. Ewe Lt, Esq., of New York. After 
singing, prayer, and the reading of the 
Secretary’s and Treasurer's reports, brief 
addresses were made by Rey. E. N. CrANz, 


i) Seamen’s chaplain at Brooklyn U.S. Navy 
| Yard, and Rev. S. H. Hann, D. D., Sec- 
retary of the AMERICAN SEamEN’s FRIEND 
( Socrery. The exercises were interspersed 
1 with musical selections by ladies and gen- 
§ tlemen from the city. The attendance 
i) was good, the reports of the condition of 
| the Asylum very favorable, and the occa- 
sion interesting and enjoyable to all pres- 


. 4 
Loan Library Work. 
FROM REY. DR. HERRICK’S SERMON. 


Miss S. P. wrote from Massachusetts, 
June 17th, transmitting $20 from herself 
| and friends for the sending out of Grati- 
) tude Loan Library, to which benefaction, 
' as she states, they were stirred by the 
| perusal of Rey. Dr. S. EH. Herrick’s 

sermon before our Society in 1884. This 
'is but one of other testimonies to its 
practical value. 


THANKS FROM THE U. 8S. NAVY. 


U.S. S. Monican, 
Mare Isianp, Cal., June 27th, 1885. 
| American Seamen’s Friend Society :— 
Ihave the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of the package of books so kindly 
loaned to this vessel by your Society. It 
_ gives me great pleasure to sincerely thank 
_ you in behalf of the men of this ship for 
this handsome answer to the request 
made by me to your organization, And 
_to their thanks I would like to add mine. 
JH: BULL, 
Lieutenant U. S. NV. 
0 


One Sailor’s Source of 
Strength. 

Alfred L., a caulker on H. M. 8. Sap- 
phire, wrote from Nagasaki, Japan, 
April 4th, 1885, to Mr. W. T. AusTEN, 
our missionary at Yokohama :— 

“‘We have no more Christian men add- 
ed to our little band since we were with 
you. We have one great drawback, we 
have no place to meet together for prayer 
or to read God’s word, but we can com- 
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mune with Him in our own hearts in 
prayer. Dear brother, I hope to see the 
Mission Hall once more before we turn 
homeward, and I think that we shall 
shortly have the pleasure of doing so. 
There is a dark war cloud hanging around 
us at present, but I do not trouble about 
it, for I am ready at any moment to meet 
my Savior, and I shall never cease to ask 
in my prayers for a blessing to rest upon 
those who brought me to realize what a 
lost and worthless sinner I was, All 
praise be to God, our Father! I am in- 
deed happy because I know that Jesus 
died for me,—lam His, He has bought me 
with a price of which I am unworthy. 

“And the more I learn of Him and 
grow in grace, the more vile and worth- 
less do I see myself. But the Lord has 
been very good indeed to me. He has 
kept me from drink and has comfort- 
ed me at all times. Oh, that I had 
known Him before! I never was so happy 
in all my life. And my heart’s desire is 
that I may continue to‘grow in the grace 
of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 

‘““When I sit and think at times what 
He has gone through, and all for me, and 
is now at the right hand of God, my media- 
tor with the Father, I feel the wonderful 
love He has for His children, and when at 
times I am tried with my _ temper, 
something arouses it, and it has conquer- 
ed me, it was because I forgot who was 
ready to help me. But now, the moment 
Iam conscious of my foe I at once lift 
my heart to the Lord, I present my shield 
of faith and say, ‘Lord, this temper is 
one of the foes thou hast conquered; I 
claim from thee power to overcome; I 
trust thee to keep me from being surpris- 
ed into one hasty word.’ And trusting 
Jesus, I am kept. 

** And if He can keep me for five min- 
utes why He can do it for me the whole 
day, and so day after day. I hope to be 
able to have some nice evenings with you 
all again and we shall have plenty to talk 
about.” 


a ee 


Sailors’ Home, New York, 
190 CHERRY STREET. 


Reported by F. Alexander, Lessee, for the 


month of 
JUNE, 1885. 


MOtAATTIV AIS ci; cette cnseide aa des eoketelee 

Deposited for safe keeping........... $2,185 
of which $920 was sent to relatives and 
friends, $100 was deposited in the Savings 
Bank, and $1,058 was returned to boarders. 
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Planets for August, 1885. 


Mercury is an evening star setting on the Ist 
at 8h. 18m., and north of west 10° 54’; is at its 
greatest brilliancy on the evening of the 8rd, 
when it is most favorably situated for ob- 
servation; is twice in conjunction with Jupiter 
during this month, the first time at4 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 4th, being 2° 32’ south, 
and then again at 6 o’clock on the morning of 
the 27th, being 6° 1’ south; is at its greatest 
elongation at 3 o’clock on the morning of the 
6th, being 27° 22’ east of the Sun; is in con- 
junction with Venus at 1 o’clock on the after- 
noon of the 8th, being 3° 42’ south; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the morning of the 
12th at 3h. 48m., being 1° 55’ south; is sta- 
tionary among the stars in Leo at 2 o’clock on 
the morning of the 20th. 

VENUs is an evening star setting on the ist at 
8h. 22m., and north of west 11° 28’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the forenoon of the 
12th at 7h. 24m., being 2° 13’ north; is in con- 
junction with Virginis at noon on the 19th, be- 
ing 24’ north. 

Mars is a morning star rising on the ist at 
th. 50m., and north of east 32° 11’; is in con- 
junction with Saturn at 3 o’clock on the after- 
noon of the 6th, being 1° 20’ north; is in con- 
junction with the Moon at 10 o’clock on the 
fornoon of the 7th, being 5° 33/ north, 

JUPITER is an evening star setting on the ist 
at 8h. 31m., and north of west 12° 25’; is incon- 
junction with Venus at 2 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 6th, being 26’ south; is in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon on the evening of the 11th 
at 9h. 14m., being 2° 31’ north. 

Saturn is a morning star rising on the ist at 
2h. 5m., and north of east 30° 20’; is in con- 
junction with Geminorum at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 5th, being 4’ south; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the morning of the 
7th at 9h. 17m., being 4° 13’ north. 

New York University. RAE BY 


a 


Receipts for June, 1885. 
MAINE. 


Bangorish Cong onS se elects <.s 

Bath, A Friend, being $60 for general 
work, and $40 for lib’s in names of 
Chaplain C. J. Jones, D. D., Sail- 
ors’ Snug Harbor, Staten Island, 
N Y., and of Rev. Omar W. Fol- 


HOM. ces tetera ee eo 100 00 
New HAMPSHIRE. 
Amherst. AUB riend ttrcremamcrtcecis ses 1 00 
Henniker, Cong. church 13 75 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, Ship Mendoza, Capt. Hutch- : 
inson and. crews weds . 25 638 
Braintree, 1st Cong. church.......... 8 00 
Cambridge, 1st Cong. church, $80 for 
lib’s, of which R. B. Tilton $20 for 
lib’y in memory of Grace P. Tilton 140 17 
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Dorchester, Mrs. Theron V. Shaw, for 


LiDiy. Acct cate: eeteeiaar nes eee 20 00 
Fitchburg, Rev. and Mrs. John Wood, 
fori Voy: ape oe Ree ak see eet 20 00 


A class of ladies in the S. S. of Cen- 
tral Cong. church, for a lib’y to 
be named the “ Gratitude Libra- 

” 


A aor ee POR nor aoa aLNS 20-3 20 00 
Ipswich, 1st church.........---...«+.. 20 48 
Marion, S. D. Hadley.........-....-.: 10 00 
Mellis; Cong. churches aq eiectrlen 10 00 
Newbury, 1st Cong. church.........- 13 00 
Northfield, Members of Missionary 

Society, Northfield Seminary, for 

THOS dace SERB aisra bo sa 5odons 20 00 
Pittsfield, South Cong. church........ 21 28 


Southboro, Cong. church........ .... 
South Framingham, Cong. church... 54 92 
Springfield, Miss Ruth A. Rockwell 

and Miss Clara L. Rockwell, each 

GOO LOR Lisa cs eres creosote ee ee ie 40 00 
Stockbridge, Mrs Sarah B. Cone.... 1,600 00 
Taunton, 8. S. Broadway Cong. ch. 

to const. Andrew T. Hamblin a 

L. M 


oc Miz: cn Abenteuer 00 
Westhampton, Cong: church......... 13 90 
West Roxbury, Mrs. C. W. Allen..... 1 00 

CoNNECTICUT. 
Black Rock, Cong. church............ 9 57 
Hartford, Pearl St. Cong. church.... 389 23 


Middletown, South Cong. church.... 
New London, Church of Christ....... 
Northford, Cong. church........... 50 


Talcottville, Cong. ch. 8. S., for lib’y. 20 00 
West Haven, Cong. ch. §.8.,forlib’y. 20 00 
West Stafford, Cong. ch. and Soc’y... 4 00 
West Woodstock, Cong. church...... 2 53 


Whitneyville, Cong. church........... 
Windsor, Cong. S. S., for lib’y........ 


New YorRE. 


Brooklyn, Nostrand Ave. M. E. ch. 8. 
S:. foribrary 32.5. eee nee eee 
First;bres. church... nus 
First Place M. E. ch., bal. to const. 
Morris H. Smith, L. M............ 
New York City, afriend:.. ... ... 
Youth’s Miss’y Soc’y S. S. Central 


Préshich:, LOrmibrariGS on cwta sce 60 00 
GINS Bliss. caries someon cae 25 00 
Henny Day. asta tesecreres toner 25 00 
Mrs. James BrowM cece. sence es 20 00 


©. S- Hest, for lity. osu. cose ee 20 00 
Mrs, ACh Rip yen eee ceeds 20 00 
Benjamin Lord, for library........ 20 00 
Re Ge DunieiCo. scien sa cere 10 00 
Ws Wi Rap ae ee ott tomer aa 10 00 
Je A DDOtb eevee ste ce Noes 5 00 
RaBattelly ata. biekeoeess ashe ees 5 00 
Gephas Brainerd nce scones 5 00 
J. Be Hovtieseenee aes 5 00 
BN Daler aac arene os etree nee 5 00 
Samuel Wild's; Sons: 22<5.ceemee tee 5 00 

Peekskill, Mrs. Rev. Wm. N. McKin- 

Ney, LOL LDLaLYy mess fetes cee 20 00 

Poughkeepsie, Mrs. James W. Bogar- 

dus and Miss Emma Bogardus, for 
libravies.i; .ccttaectere crekle otrsmnncies 40 00 
Troy, First Pres. ch. 8. S., forlib’y... 20 00 
NEw JERSEY. 

Newark, Miss Laura N. Vail, for lib’y 20 00 
Rev. W. H. Steele, D. D., forlib’y... 20 00 
Second Pres. churchis...<......-5... 6 35 

Princeton, received on account of be- 

quest of Mary Halliday, deceased, 
late of Princeton, N. J., per Daniel 
Je TLOIMON HOX honk weesion ge whee 1,000 00 


$3,305 15 
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‘‘Oast thy bread upon the waters: for thon shalt find it after many days.’—Ecc, II: 1, 


“Not Weary In Well Doing.” 


Yet again our friends at Central Pres- 
byterian Church in this city, Rev. Dr. J. 
D. Witson, pastor, through the Youth’s 
Missionary Society of their Sunday- 
school, come to the front with funds for 
loan libraries for the sailor;—this time 
_ bringing us $60, to send out three more, 
designated and inscribed as follows. The 
| libraries went to sea, with the inscription 
in MSS., placed upon the inside door of 
each case. 


Liprary No. 8,267. 


Donated by Youth’s Missionary Society, 
as above. 
The Central Presbyterian S. S. feels a 
| deep interest in the spiritual welfare of 
those whose home is upon the sea, and 
who are exposed to its hardships and 
perils. 

Though unable to see you, be assured, 
dear sailor, that we never forget you; and 
we send this library with the prayer that 
init you may find a chart by which to 
shape your course toward Heaven. 

New York City, June, 1885. 


Tur Exviot F. SHEPARD LIBRARY ;— 
No. 8,271. 
Donated by Youth's Missionary Society, 
as above. 

Devoted to sailors in hope that they 
may find in it much pleasure and profit 
during the long hours when far out upon 
the sea, 


It is sent by the Central Presbyterian 
S. S., in honor of one who but a few 
years ago was its Superintendent, and 
who is now in hearty codperation with 
every good work. This library carries 
with it our thoughts and prayers; and, 
dear sailor, should God speak to you, 
through its instrumentality to the sal- 
vation of your soul, it will not have been 
sent in vain. 

New York City, June, 1885. 


Tue Ropert WILson 
No. 8,273. 


Donated by Class No. 42, Central Pres- 
byterian S. S., New York City, Mrs. 
John G. H. Meyers, Teacher. 


TO THE TOILERS OF THE SEA: 


This library is a token of our esteem 
for him whose name 1t bears,—one of our 
Sunday-school Teachers. 

Although he is to you unknown, we 
testify to his deep interest in your spirit- 
ual welfare, and his unceasing devotion 
in arousing an interest among our people 
in your behalf. He is indeed the sailor’s 
friend, and we trust his noble work may 
arouse in you a desire to love and serve 
the blessed Savior for whose cause he 
seeks to enlist your interest. 

When you read any of these books or 
those in other libraries sent out by this 
School, remember that our prayer goes 
with them, that God may bless you, and 
by this means your thoughts and hearts 
may be turned toward Him. 


LIBRARY j;— 
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From scholars of the class, Lizzie 
Scribner, Mary Scribner, Carrie Lock- 
hart, Addie Wheelock, Gracie Scofield, 
Maggie Brown, Emma Hadorer. 

We can certify to every word in this 
last inscription, concerning Mr. WILSson, 
and thankfully add our testimony as to 
his labor for our work. May the mantle 
of that brother rest upon some like-mind- 
ed Christian in this Sabbath-school, in 
days to come! 

Of the above libraries, No. 8,267 was 
sent from our Rooms, June 26th, 1885, 
to the ship Fred. B. Taylor of Yarmouth, 
N. S., bound for Calcutta, in care of 
Capt. T. A. Tilley, 25 men in crew;— 
No. 8,271, same day, to the bark Martha 
P. Tucker of New York, bound for Bris- 
bane, N. Z., in care Capt. A. W. Smith, 
14 men in crew;—and No. 8,278, was 
placed, July 1st, 1885, on the ship Vigilant 
of Bath, Me., bound for Shanghae, China, 
in care Capt. Gould, 25 men. 


o—- + 


“Rainbow Band” and “ Sun- 
beam Class” Library. 

One of our little friends of the ‘‘ Desert 
Palm” Society, with change of locality 
does not drop her interest for the good 
of seamen,—and so we have this letter :— 


“Castine, Mz., June 29th, ’85. 
“TI write this from the parsonage, 
where we are now quietly settled, to tell 
you about some new work for the sailors. 
A short time before we left N., a Sunday 
School class of boys in Hartford, Conn., 
decided to use their collection for that 
quarter, for the sailors’ cause. The 
amount was five dollars, which was sent 
to us, with the request that we would ap- 
propriate it for the sailors’ benefit. 
**Soon after our arrival here, ‘the 
girls in short dresses’ of owr Sunday 
School were organized into a band called 
The Rainbow Band, which was to work 
for a different object each month, meet- 
ing every Saturday afternoon. Thd month 
of May was devoted to the poor and sick 
in Boston,—of June to the sailors, in 
whom almost all are personally interested, 
since Castine has had most business on 
the sea, of any where. Each child made 
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a bag and put in it a Bible (we hada 
grant of thirty), some cards, a book-mark, 
paper, note, ete. A penny is brought 
each week, almost invariably earned. 
Parents and friends became honorary 
members upon payment of ten cents. 
Altogether over five dollars were raised, 
to which enough was added to make it 
(when put with the five from the little 
boys) the twenty needed for a library. 
This we send to you, asking that it may 
be used for a library to be called the } 
‘Rainbow and Sunbeam Library.’ 
“<The children would, of course, be ) 

very glad to have a letter about it if you 
could find time to write. Last Sabbath | 
we helda Sailors’ Concert in the evening, | 
with very interesting exercises by the 
‘Band.’ The bags will be sent to a 
Maine port for distribution. The motto | 
under which we work is:— 

“** Wor Jesus Christ’s sake, 

Do all the good you can, 

To all the people you can, 

At all the times you can, 

In all the ways you can, 

And as long as ever you can.’”’ 


“We all send love. Be sure many 
prayers will follow the library. | 
M. F. Ca 


God’s Day. 

Bessie Mead, a little girl four years old, 
was visiting at her Aunt Annie’s. She 
had been staying several days, and when | 
Sunday afternoon came she asked her | 
aunt to play with her, as she usually did, 
after dinner. ‘‘It is wrong to play on 
Sunday,” said auntie. 

*O, yes!” said Bessie. 
is God’s day to-day.” 

A while after Bessie was discovered | 
sitting very quietly in the corner, and 
when asked why she sat so still her reply | 
was, ‘It is God’s day, and we must 
rest.” 

We grown people may learn a lesson | 
from this innocent little child. ‘Six | 
days shalt thou labor and do all thy work, 
but the seventh day is the Sabbati of the 
Lord thy God; in it thou shalt not do 
any work.” To obey this divine com- 
mand must we not lay aside all thought 
and care about the duties of the week, 
and give ourselves up wholly to rest and 


“T forgot; it 
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_ worship? Should we not do all we can 
in the six days, so that there will be no 
small jobs left for Sunday morning? I 
_have heard Christian people complain 
_ that Sunday was the hardest day in the 
week for them. Is this right? Let us 
read this commandment carefully. Does 
_ it tell us to spend several hours Sunday 
morning in dressing and fixing, so that 
we may look nicer than the people in the 
| next pew at church? Does it tell us to 
| invite our friends, and prepare a dinner 
. that shall excel those of the week in the 
. time spent upon it? ‘If thou wilt enter 

into life keep the commandments.” Then 
| let us be sure that we read them rightly, 
and understand their meaning.—Advo- 
cate and Guardian. 


The New England Primer. 

All the Puritan knew of theology, and 
much of his knowledge of reading and 
Spelling, was gained with the help of the 
New England Primer. There is not, 
_ and there never was, a text-book so richly 
| deserving a history as the Primer. The 
_ earliest mention of it in print, now known, 
» is to be found in an almanac for the year 
' 1691. The public are there informed 
that a second impression ‘‘is in press, 
and will suddenly be extant,” and will 
contain, among much else that is new, 
| the verses *‘John Rogers the Martyr,” 
made and left as a legacy to his children. 
' When the second impression became ex- 
tant, a rude cut of Rogers lashed to the 
stake, and while the flames burned fierce- 
| ly, discoursing to. his wife and nine small 
| children, embellished the verses, as it has 
done in every one of the innumerable 
editions since struck off. The tone of 
the Primer is deeply religious. Two- 
thirds of the four-and-twenty pictures 
| placed before the couplets and triplets in 
rhyme, from 
“In Adam’s fall 
| We sinned all,” 
_ to 
“* Zaccheus, he 


Did climb a tree 
Our Lord to see,” 
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represent Biblical incidents. Twelve 
words of ‘‘six syllables ” are given in the 
spelling-lesson. Five of them are abom- 
ination, edification, humiliation, mortifi- 
cation, purification. More than half the 
book is made up of the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Creed, some of Watts’s hymns, and 
the whole of that great Catechism which 
one hundred and twenty divines spent 
five years in preparing. There, too, are 
Mr. Rogers’ verses, and John Cotton’s 
“Spiritual Milk for American Babes;” 
exhortations not to cheat at play, not to 
lie, not to use ill words, not to eall ill 
names, not to be a dunce, and to love 
school. The Primer ends with the famous 
dialogue between Christ, Youth and the 
Devil.—McMaster’s History of the Peo- 
ple of the United States. 
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The Blood of Christ Cleanseth 
From all Sin. 


A gentleman teacher in one of our 
Sabbath-schools had long been trying to 
make clear to his class what the ‘‘blood 
of Christ cleanseth from all sin” meant. 
Having a cottage at Cape May he invited 
four of his boys to visit him. The shore, 
as all will remember who have visited 
that watering place, is very smooth. 
Walking along the beach with the boys 
one day he told one of them to get him a 
stick. Having got the stick he told him 
to write ‘‘S ’—and said, *‘ You see that 
letter,—what is it?” 

fo Whi, they: said; “it 1s) “9.7 ~ 

<¢ Now write ‘I’—now write ‘ N ’—now 
what does that spell, boys?” 

“Why, sen.” 

At this moment a great wave came in 
and washed the beach smooth and clean, 
so that no trace of the letters remained. 

‘Now, boys,” said the teacher, ‘‘ that 
is just the way with the ‘blood of Christ.’ 
He comes with his love and power, and 
washes your sin just as you have seen 
those waves wash the letters away. Do 
you not want to be washed?” 
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Loan Library Reports. 

The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the Americar 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April Ist, 1885, was 8,249 ; and the reshipments of the same for the same perioa 
were 8,859; the total shipments aggregating 17,108. The number of volumes n : 
these libraries was 441,434, and they were accessible, by original and re-shipment 
to 315,987 men. Nine hundred and fifty-one libraries, with 34,236 volumes were 
placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 108,450 men.—One hundred and twelve librarves were placed im one 
hundred and twelve Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 
4,082 volumes, accessible to seven hundred and ninety-six Keepers and surfmen. 


During June, 1885, sixty loan libraries, twenty-two new and thirty-eight reshipped 
were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. The new librarie 
were Nos. 8,256, 8,258-8,272, inclusive, at New York;—and Nos. 7,996, 7,999, andj 
8,400-8, 408, inclusive, at Boston. 


J 
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The thirty-eight libraries reshipped were :— 


No. 4,463; No. 5,434; No. 6,255;. No. 7,031; No. 7,486; No. 7,737; No. 8,047; No. 8,100; 

“ 4.430; “5 521; 6,435; “ 7,163; ‘ 7,498; “ 7,825; “* 8059; “* 8,111; 

“ 5197; “ 5,676; “ 6,504; “ 7,284; “* 7503; “* 7,852; “ 8.062; “ 8194. 
“5,253; 6,189; “ 6,580; “* 7,881; “ 7,522: “ 7,930; “ 8.0m; ‘ 
“© 5405; “ 6144; “ 6,905; “ 74673, “ 7,62Y; “ 7,939; “ 8,081; 


Wuen THE Princess Louise visited Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, she often walked 
out, and was so simply attired that she 
was not recognized. One morning she 
was passing a little toy-shop and saw two 
children poorly clad gazing longingly at 
the show window. She stopped and asked 
them what they wished for, adding that 
if they told her she would buy it for 
them. Two cheap and gaudy dolls had 
attracted the children’s attention, and the 
Princess stepped inside the shop to make 
the purchase. The amount was twenty- 
five cents, but the Princess had left her 
purse at home, and the little children’s 
faces began to fall as they saw their pros- 
pect growing fainter. Annoyed at the 
oversight, she turned to the shopman and 
asked him if he would trust her for a lit- 
tle while. The old shopkeeper, all una- 
ware of the identity of his customer, 
scanned her carefully and remarked,— 
‘‘ Well you seem to have an honest face, 
and I guess it is safe enough.” 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
80 Watt St., New York. 
REUBEN W. Ropgs, Esq., President, 
Rev. S. H. Hatt, D. D., Secretary, 
WiuiAM ©, Sturess, Esq., Treasurer, 


L. P. Husparp, Esq., Financial Agent and 
Assistant Treasurer. : 


District Secretary :— 
Rey. S. W. Hanks, Cong’! House, Boston, Mass. 


THE Lire Boat is issued monthly by the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society, mainly 
for the advancement of its Loan Library Work,} 
and fifty copies are sent, gratis, postage paid 
for one year, to every Sabbath-School sending a 
library to sea. These libraries contain on aw 
average thirty-six volumes, always including; 


the Hoty Brsiz, unless it is found, upon in | 
quiry, that the vessel upon which the library is! 
placed, is already supplied with it. Accom-4 
panying the Bible are other carefully choser 
religious books, and a choice selection of mis4 
cellaneous volumes. Each library ordinarily 
has two or three volumes in German, Danish. 
French, Spanish, or Italian;—the others are in 
English. The library is numbered, labelled 
and placed upon a sea-going vessel leaving the 
port of New York or Boston, as a loan to the 
ship’s company,—every one being receipted. 
registered, and then assigned to the donor 0 
vhe funds which pay for it,—who is thereupon 
notified of its shipment.—Twenty Doliars con 
tributed by any individual or Sabbath-School 
ee send a Library to sea in the name of the 
onor. 4 


} 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SCOIETY, 
: 80 Wall Street, New York. z 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828. INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833, 


~ The payment of Five Dollars makes an ANNUAL MEMBER of the Society, and of Thirty 
Dollars at one time, a Lire Memper. The payment of One Hundred Dollars, or of a sum 
which in addition to a previous payment makes One Hundred Dollars, makes a Lire 
DIRECTOR. 

Provided a request is sent, annually, for the SarLors’ MAGAzIne, it will be forwarded 
gratuitously to Life Directors, Life Members and pastors of churches in which a vee. col- 
_lection is taken for the Society. 

It will also, upon application, be sent for one year to any one contributing at joat Twen- 
ty Dollars for the general objects of the Society, or to endow a Loan Library. 

It is necessary that all receivers of the MAcazine, gratuitously, should give annual no- 

_ tices of their desire for its continuance. 
Form of a Bequest, 


“T give and bequeath to THz AMERICAN SHAMEN’S FRIEND Soctery, incorporated by the 
Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—-, to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of the said Society.” 

Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 

ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the ‘will in their 
presence.—2nd. That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last will and 
. festament.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his 
“request, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. 


Sailors’ Homes and Private Boarding Houses. 


Location. Established by Keepers. 
“NEw York, 190 Cherry Street.....,-... Amer. Sea. Fr iend pecighys Fred’k Alexander. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 422 South Front St, Penn. a3 ; Capt. R.S Lippincott. 
WILMINGTON, N; C., Front & Dock Sts. Wilm, ‘‘ “ ‘. :Capt. J. F. Gilbert. 
CHARLESTON, S. C..c. seen. eeeceeevesees Charleston Port‘Society..;. Mrs.§. C. Clarke. 
PORN PAL Ais pe:<oows ovine a:b e9 wcreccle Paine Ladies’ Sea. Er’ nd Society. Geo. Ernst’ Findeisen. 
San FRANCISCO, Cal. Sinaia eis tig 0 eras e Daniel Swannack, 
HONOLULU POSE. ccliinedssdsrcexeeee poe TLOnOlUly.“* ses E. Dunscombe. 
--Nuw York, 338 Pearl Street....- .---.. Hpis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen Edward Rode. 


4 Catharine Lane, (Colored)..... aR OE co cisiore oie teseees G. FE, Thompson. 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners’ House . Boston Seamen’ § Aid Soe’ yy —— 

_Porrsmouts, N. H., No. 8 State St ... Seamen’s Aid Society. -eos- Mrs. Wingate and Son, 
' New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court........ Ladies’ Br, N. B. P.S...... Mr. & Mrs. H.G. 0. Nye. 


_ BALTIMORE, 23 South . PATI SLT OCH h'ers dott olen cin GUN Anais Cie bam einai ee Miss Ellen Brown. 

PORTLAND, OT@QON...+-2+-.-+ scenes ..«. Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soe’ y- R, 8. Stubbs, 

Mariners’ Churches. 
Location. Sustained by Ministers. 

New Yor«, Catharine, cor. Madison... New York Port Society-... Rev. E, D. Murphy. 
Foot-of Pike Str eet, E. Rv......... Episcopal Miss. Society.... “* Robert J, Walker. 
No. 365 West Street, INEIIRE note ore abe sé se Paiectole  T”. A. Hyland. 
Open Air Service, Coenties Slip.. Se “ StS ara ‘* Isaac Maguire. 
Oliver, cor, Henry Street ...-.-.. Baptist....-..2 .02 seeeseene ‘s" J. L, Hodge, D, D, 

hor, stony and Market Streets. «. Sea & Land, Presbyterian... ‘*~ KE. Hopper, D. D. 

BRookKiyN, N. Y., U.S. Navy Yard... Am. Sea: Friend Society...» (EN, Orane. 

-» Van’Brunt, near President St.:... & ty oh Rea ‘* _E, O. Bates. 

Boston, North ‘Square. pe ataganty Sone . Boston Port Society........ (Supplied.) 

Cor. Hanover and Fleet Streets. .. Baptist Bethel Society...... ‘'  H. A. Cooke. 
Parmenter Street..s.-.. 20000 aca Episcopal Seas ee aes eer tere J. Pe-Pierce. 
Salem St. (No. 171) Bethel...,,.... Boston Sea. Friend Peay ‘  §. 8. Nickerson, 
East Boston Bethel........-++++- 3, MEthOOISt- pag «os osieteor ‘ -L. B, Bates. 

PoRTLAND,; Mz.,Fort St., n. Custom A. Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soc’ ye *" F. Southworth, 

} Provipencs, R. I., 52 Wickenden St... Proy. Sea: Friend Society... ‘J; W. Thomas. 
NEW DEDEORD 2s ctwdevecccceseswpecs . New Bedford Port Society... ‘‘ J.D. Butler. 

. PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts.. Presbyterian. «ies ceese re “Je V. W. Schenck. 
Catharine Street.........00- sone sa MEYISCOPAl <2 o's clecajaesre'e's Srakepice . W. B: Erben. 
Front Street, above } abet Warde , Baptist....-. Be eg Pras eo hse: es Braces 

it Missionary, 142 SPATE a Daisip crn dia dp aintw aint bale, Mg aie wah’ wa H 
| Bautnrons, cor. alice & Anda Sts..... Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soe? y. ‘* Chas, McElfresh. 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore 8S. B....-....... x « "R. R. Murphy. 
American & Norfolk Sea, | ‘LPB Mopritt 
"NORFOLK .wcocspecccvrscbsceseeecves Friend Societies. oe ee oe : 
LMINGTON; Nu O-cctvucws tite reed ,-+e« Wilmington Port.Society... ap otter 
eee Church, n, “Water St. etal Amer, Sea, Friend POE st Rev. oS eae eee wee 

SAVANNAH. sees ccececess nan hee e ‘ is eae * c 
ILE, Church Street near Water. «. —— aS os 

toe Onimans, Taivs wren coer cep erin e's vos Independent Berane ees ‘ L, H, Pease. 

GALVESTON, Tex., 22nd St. & Broadway Amer, Sea. Fr iend Soc'y... KE. O, McIntire, 

San FRANCISCO, Cal. ne Rae CH ee aise v8 7 vee ee J, Rowell. 


te baits Wwieayr soe Re Ghapiatn Sailors’ Home..... EB. A. Ludwick 
PoRTLAND Oregon. Vedvevesiecss coveee Amer:-Sea, Friend Soc’y... *" R. 8, Stubbs. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York. sae 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1888—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 3) 


REUBEN W. ROPES, Esq., President. 
HORACE GRAY, Esq., HENRY A. HURLBUT, Esq., Vice-Presidents. 
Rev. S. H. HALL, D. Dy, Secretary. WILLIAM C. STURGES, Esq., Treasurer. | 
L. P. HUBBARD, Esq., Financial Agent and Assistant Treasurer. 


BoakRD OF. TRUSTEES, 


Rev, JOHN SPAULDING, D. D., WILLIAM DE GROOT, Esq., 
: 346 W. 28th St., New York;'N. Y. 124 Water St., New York, N. ¥. 
JOHN DWIGHT, Esq, DANIEL BARNES, Esq 
: 11 Old Slip, Now Woven, x 29 South St.. New York, N. Y. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Esq. ; WILLIAM F, LEE, Esq., 
11 W. 20th St.,.New York, N: Y. 679 Madison Avenue, New York, N. yo 
~ FREDERICK STURGES, Esq., JAMEs P- WALLACE, Esq., 
76 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 2 14 Schermerhorn ‘St, , Brooklyn, N, Yi = 
Capt. DAVID GILLESPIE, Rey. EDWARD B. COE, D.D., 
Room 136, Post Office B’d’ g, New York, 42 West 52nd St.; Now ‘York, Nex - 
Rev. JOSEPH R. KERR, D. D.. ENOS N. TAFT, Esq.; ; mat 
249 W. 34th Street, New York, 15. ¥% 64 Wall st, New York, Ni <¥: A 
GEORGE BELL, Esq., JAMES W. ELWELL, Esq., 
68 South St., New York, N. Y. 57 South St., New York, SN ae as 
WILLIAM C, STURGES, Esq., W. I. COMES, Esq. 
80 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 42 Wall St. New York, N. y. aay 
WM. A. BOOTH, Esq., ELBERT A. BRIN CKERHOFP, Esq., ~ 8 
20 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 109 Duane St., New York, N. “es 
Rey. B. D. G. PRIME, DADs JOSEPH §: SPINNEY, Esq., Ree, 
31 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 4634 Pine St., New York, N. a se . | 
HORACE GRAY, Esq., Rey. A. G. VERMILYE, D.D., ¢ : 
76. Wall St.. New-York, N. 3G ; Englewood Ned. 
REUBEN W. ROPES, Esq., GEO. C, MARTIN, Esq., ee 
g 73 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 3 18 ‘Broadway, New York, Nee as 
SS WA es 


OBJECTS AND METHODS OF THE SOCIETY. 


1.+To improve the condition of seamen in every possible respect, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS.” 
2,—To sanctify commerce, and make it everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. | 


a5 —The preaching of the Gospel by missionaries and chaplains, and the maintenance of 
Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. In addition to its chap- jj} 
‘laincies in the United States, the Society has stations in JApaAn, the HaAawAlAN ISLANDS, . 
CalLt, 8. A., the MaprErra Isles, GERMANY, FRANCE, Itaty, BELGIUM, DENMARK, Norway,, 
SWEDEN, and upon the Lasprapor Coast, N. A.,—and will establish others, as its fnida 
shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel’ to seamen on ship-board and ‘on shore, and to” 
poatmen upon our inland waters, chaplains visit the sick and dying, and endeavor to sup- 
ply the place of parents and friends. : 
2,—The monthly publication of the SarLors’? MaGazInE and SHAMEN’S- FRIEND, designed to” 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the. sympathy and co- -operation of 
Christians of every name, in securing’ the objects of the Society, The last of these publica-. 
tions is gratuitously furnished to chaplains and missionaries for distribution among sea- 
men and others.—The Society also publishes the Lirz Boar, for the use of Sabbath- Schools. — 
3.—The provision of Loan LisraRies, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and: 
entertaining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes each, 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews, The donor of each library is informed. when: and. 
where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; andwhatever of interest is heard from it, is com-= } 
municated, as far as possible. The whole number of new libraries sent out by the Society, 
up to April 1st, 1885, is 8,249 Calculating 8,859 reshipments, their 441,434 volumes have been 
accessible to more than 315,987 men. Hundreds of hopeful conversions at sea haye been” | 
reported as traceable to this instr umentality. A large proportion of these libraries have. 
been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-Schools, and are frequently heard ee n 
as foie good service. Thousands of American vessels remain to be supplied. 
4.—The establishment of Sattors’ Homes, READING Rooms, SAvrnes’ Banks, the distrib: 
tion of BrstEs, Tracts, &c. The Sartors’ Home, 190 ‘Cherry: Street, New York, is the prop 
erty and under the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, reconstructed, refurnish- 
ed, and reopened in 1880,:and is now unsurpassed by any SAILORS’ Home in the world. It has. 
accommodated 100,000 boarders, and has saved to seamen and their relatives, more than” 
$1,500,000. Its moral and religious influence cannot be fully estimated, but very many sea~ 
men, have there been led to Christ. Shipwrecked sailors are constantly provided for at 
the Home. “A missionary of the Society, is in attendance, and religious and Temperance 
meetings are held daily. : 


